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A Governed World 


The American Peace Society urges upon the American Government, and upon all civilized nations, the fol- 


lowing principles as the hopeful bases of a governed world. 


It may be said that these principles and proposals 


have the approval of the highest authorities on international law, of the Supreme Court of the United States, 


and of practically every accredited peace society and constructive peaceworker in America. 


I. THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF NATIONS 


Whereas the municipal law of civilized nations recognizes 
and protects the right to life, the right to liberty, the right 
to the pursuit of happiness as added by the Declaration of 
Independence of the United States of America, the right to 
legal equality, the right to property, and the right to the 
enjoyment of the aforesaid rights; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights, thus universally recog- 
nized, create a duty on the part of the peoples of all nations 
to observe them; and 

Whereas according to the political philosophy of the Dec- 
laration of Independence of the United States, and the uni- 
versal practice of the American Republics, nations or gov- 
ernments are regarded as created by the people, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed, and are 
instituted among men to promote their safety and happiness 
and to secure to the people the enjoyment of their funda- 
mental rights; and 

Whereas the nation is a moral or juristic person, the 
creature of law, and subordinate to law as is the natural 
person in political society; and 

Whereas we deem that these fundamental rights can be 
stated in terms of international law and applied to the rela- 
tions of the members of the society of nations, one with an- 
other, just as they have been applied in the relations of the 
citizens or subjects of the States forming the society of 
nations; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights of national jurispru- 
dence, namely, the right to life, the right to liberty, the right 
to the pursuit of happiness, the right to equality before the 
law, the right to property, and the right to the observance 
thereof are, when stated in terms of international law, the 
right of the nation to exist and to protect and to conserve 
its existence; the right of independence and the freedom to 
develop itself without interference or control from other 
nations; the right of equality in law and before law; the 
right to territory within defined boundaries and to exclusive 
jurisdiction therein; and the right to the observance of these 
fundamental rights; and 

Whereas the rights and the duties of nations are, by virtue 
of membership in the society thereof, to be exercised and 
performed in accordance with the exigencies of their mutual 
interdependence expressed in the preamble to the Convention 
for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes of the 
First and Second Hague Peace Conferences, recognizing the 
solidarity which unites the members of the society of civil- 
ized nations; it should therefore be universally maintained 
by the nations and peoples of the world, that: 

I. Every nation has the right to exist, and to protect and 
to conserve its existence; but this right neither implies the 
right nor justifies the act of the State to protect itself or to 
conserve its existence by the commission of unlawful acts 
against innocent and unoffending States. 

II. Every nation has the right to independence in the 
sense that, it has a right to the pursuit of happiness and is 
free to develop itself without interference or control from 
other States, provided that in so doing it does not interfere 
with or violate the rights of other States. 

III. Every nation is in law and before law the equal of 
every other nation belonging to the society of nations, and 
all nations have the right to claim and, according to the 
Declaration of Independence of the United States, “to as- 
sume, among the powers of the earth, the separate and equal 
station to which the laws of nature and of nature’s God 
entitle them.” 

IV. Every nation has the right to territory within defined 
boundaries and to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over its 
territory, and all persons whether native or foreign found 
therein. 

V. Every nation entitled to a right by the law of nations 
is entitled to have that right respected and protected by all 
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other nations, for right and duty are correlative, and the 
right of one is the duty of all to observe. 

VI. International law is at one and the same time both 
national and international: national in the sense that it is 
the law of the land and applicable as such to the decision 
of ail questions involving its principles; international in the 
sense that it is the law of the society of nations and appli- 
cable as such to all questions between and among the mem- 
bers of the society of nations involving its principles. 


II. AN INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM FOR PEACE 
THROUGH JUSTICE 


Concerning international organization, adopted by the 
American Peace Society, January 22, 1917, and by the Amer- 
ican Institute of International Law, at its second session, in 
the city of Habana, January 23, 1917. 


I. The call of a Third Hague Conference to which every 
country belonging to the society of nations shall be invited 
and in whose proceedings every such country shall partici- 
pate. 

Il. A stated meeting of the Hague Peace Conference 
which, thus meeting at regular, stated periods, will become 
a recommending if not a law-making body. 

Ill. An agreement of the States forming the society of na- 
tions concerning the call and procedure of the Conference, 
by which that institution shall become not only interna- 
tionalized, but in which no nation shall take as of right a 
preponderating part. 

IV. The appointment of a committee, to meet at regular 
intervals between the conferences, charged with the duty of 
procuring the ratification of the conventions and declara- 
tions and of calling attention to the conventions and dec- 
larations in order to insure their observance. 

V. An understanding upon certain fundamental principles 
of international law, as set forth in the Declaration of the 
Rights and Duties of Nations adopted by the American Insti- 
tute of International Law on January 6, 1916, which are 
themselves based upon decisions of English courts and of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

VI. The creation of an international council of conciliation 
to consider, to discuss, and to report upon such questions of 
a non-justiciable character as may be submitted to such 
council by an agreement of the Powers for this purpose. 

VII. The employment of good offices, mediation, and 
friendly composition for the settlement of disputes of a non- 
justiciable nature. 

VIII. The principle of arbitration in the settlement of dis- 
putes of a non-justiciable nature; also of disputes of a 
justiciable nature which should be decided by a court of 
justice, but which have, through delay or mismanagement, 
assumed such political importance that the nations prefer 
to submit them to arbiters of their own choice rather than 
to judges of a permanent judicial tribunal. 

IX. The negotiation of a convention creating a judicial 
union of the nations along the lines of the Universal Postal 
Union of 1906, to which all civilized nations and self-gov- 
erning dominions are parties, pledging the good faith of, the 
contracting parties to submit their justiciable disputes— 
that is to say, their differences involving law or equity—to 
a permanent court of this union, whose decisions will bind 
not only the litigating nations, but also all parties to its 
creation. 

X. The creation of an enlightened public opinion in behalf 
of peaceable settlement in general, and in particular in be- 
half of the foregoing nine propositions, in order that, if 
agreed to, they may be put into practice and become effect- 
ive, in response to the appeal to that greatest of sanctions, 
“a decent respect to the opinions of mankind.” 
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It being impracticable to express in these columns the 
divergent views of the thousands of members of the 
American Peace Society, full responsibility for the utter- 
ances of this magazine ts assumed by the Editor. 


THE SACRED THING IN IT 


HERE IS a sacred thing in the gifts men make to a 
fee cause. Gifts to the American Peace Society 
are no exception. The two “Notices” on the last page 
of this magazine have already brought results: not 
complete results, but results. Since the appearance of 
those notices, a month ago, we have averaged to receive 
approximately one hundred dollars a day. While at 
that rate the $15,000 will not be raised for a long time, 
yet that simple appeal has already brought expressions 
of interest, sympathy, and support, more deeply helpful 
than money in itself could possibly be. When one give 
from Connecticut sends with his check the message, 
“May the great work go forward,” he voices the senti 
ment of many. Another writer from Florida says: 
“Enclosed please find check for ——— to cover subscrip- 
tion to ApvocaTE, balance to apply to Carnegie Endow- 
ment Fund grant. I should like to give a great deal 
more, but am not in position to do so.” From Long 
Beach, California, another savs: “Enclosed find postal 
money order for -—— to continue my subscription for 
another year. I am sorry not to do more, but local de- 
mands are such that it is impossible. However, good 
wishes and moral support count for something, and 
these I send in abundance.” Another out of Boston. 
thanking us for calling her attention to the desirability 
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of the ApvocatE OF PEACE as a Christmas gift and 
inclosing a check for a subscription to a friend, adds: 
“The ADVOCATE OF PEACE has become almost invaluable 
tome. It means more to me than any other publication 
or review. It impresses me as fair, broad-minded, and 
well balanced. I wish I could contribute to the fund 
you are raising, but just at present I must content my- 
self with trying to extend influence through the publi- 
cation.” A Congressman for over twenty years writes: 
“Permit me to say . . . that 1 still stand on the 
platform of the American Peace Society more resolutely 
than ever before after what has happened.” “It is not 
much, but it will help,” says one of America’s most dis- 
tinguished scholars. The following letter from Am- 
boy, Indiana, contains an unusual expression of that 
thing in the gifts to our work which we feel to be 


sacred : 


“Your note received. 1 am intensely interested in 
the Peace cause. My father was a life member of the 
\merican Peace Society more than twenty-five years; 
has been dead forty-one years; my brother was a mem- 
her about as long; has been dead sixteen vears. Since 
his death I have been taking the Apvocarre or PEACE. 
| would like to give by the hundreds, but I don’t feel 
that I can even do a little. 1 am ninety years old, on 
crutches for 17 years, and but little means; but I do 
want to know how the work is progressing, so will send 
a postal money order for $1.50 for a yearly subscription. 

“Please excuse pencil; my hand is too shaky for 
pen.” 

In the language of John Greenleaf Whittier, himself 
for a number of years an officer of the American Peace 
Society—language addressed to Ellery Channing, one of 


the founders of the peace movement: 


(sod blesses still the generous thought. 
And still the fitting word He speeds 

And Truth, at His, requiring taught, 
He quickens into deeds. 


We may be pardoned for saying that we are gratified 
when commendation comes our way. When we are made 
aware of the sacrifices which men and women make that 
our work may go on, it is with no spirit of apology that 
we confess that that is a sacred thing to us. We are 
pleased at remarks like this: “I have found your journal 
valuable as a source of information; and I have been so 
pleased with your criticism ot the Versailles Conference 
and its work, and of the conduct of the Entente and 
associated powers, that I wish to continue my connection 


with vou.” But the sacrifices for us, they are sacred 
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WHAT THE LEAGUE HAS DONE TO THE 
INTERNATIONAL COURT. 


UR KEADERS are familiar with the fact that a com- 
O mittee of jurists met at The Hague from June 
16 to July 24 last. They know that that committee of 
jurists recommended the establishment of a Permanent 
Court of International Justice. There was nothing 
new in this. A greater number of nations than are 
now represented in the League of Nations had agreed 
to such a proposal in 1907, indeed had drawn a definite 
draft convention relative to the creation of ‘such a 
court, defining its constitution, its competency, and 
procedure, and including other provisions. The main 
contributions from this special committee of jurists 
were two in number; first, they submitted a plan for 
the selection of the judges; second, they provided for 
what is known as compulsory jurisdiction. The method 
for the selection of the judges submitted by the com- 
mittee of jurists has been approved and adopted by the 
League of Nations. That is an important step. It 
means the establishment of an International Court. 
The one difficulty which blocked the establishment of 
such a court in 1907 has thus been removed. None 
could begrudge the credit due to the League of Nations 
for making this step possible. But the League of Na- 
tions has eliminated that portion of the recommendation 
of the committee of jurists providing for compulsory 
submission of justiciable questions to an international 
court. 

A word about “compulsory” as used in this sense. 
It means simply that under the project as proposed, 
the nations would obligate themselves to submit certain 
questions to judicial settlement. When the twenty-six 
nations declared at the first Hague Conference in 1899 
that an “arbitration convention implies the engage- 
ment to submit loyally to the award,” they were sub- 
scribing to the principle of obligatory arbitration. 
When the forty-four nations represented in the second 
Hague Conference similarly declared that “recourse to 
arbitration implies an engagement to submit in good 
faith to the award,” they, too, were subscribing to the 
principle of obligatory arbitration. If the Root-Philli- 
more plan had been adopted in its entirety by the 
League of Nations it would have meant that questions 
of right based on contract or positive law as between 
nations would henceforth go to a court which would 
have the power to decide the issue in accordance with 
principles of law and equity. It would have meant that 
all issues as between states, issues involving interpre- 
tation of treaties and international law, the existence 
in fact of a breach of international obligation, repara- 
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tion for the breach of the international obligation or 
of the interpretation of the sentences passed by the 
court in such cases, all such would by the very nature 
of the cases be within the jurisdiction of the court. 
In short, all cases of a legal nature involving such ques- 
tions would under the law mutually agreed upon, be 
referred for decision to such a court. The states would 
be compelled under the law to submit all such cases to 
the court of international justice. This is what men 
mean when they say “compulsory arbitration.” It is 
the compulsion of law. Incidentally it is a compulsion 
much stronger and more effective than any compulsion 
of arms. . It is the most fundamental hope of those who 
labor for that permanent peace which must rest upon 
Justice. 

But the Assembly of the League of Nations has not 
seen fit to approve this principle of compulsory adjudi- 
cation. It has revised Article 34 of the project sub- 
mitted by the committee of jurists, with the effect that 
the court’s competency is precisely where it was pro- 
posed it should be in Article 17 of the project of 1907 
for a judicial court of arbitration, which reads: “The 
judicial court of arbitration is competent to deal with 
all cases submitted to it, in virtue either of the general 
undertaking to have recourse to arbitration or of a 
special agreement.” One of the ironies of the inter- 
national situation is that men willing to impose block- 
ades upon recalcitrant nations and to promise in ad- 
vance to use effective military force for the protection 
of the covenant of the League are unwilling to approve 
of this principle of the compulsion of law. Evidently 
the dominating members of the Assembly of the League 
of Nations are more fearful of the compulsion of law 
than they are of the compulsion of arms. Time and 
intelligence will change that. - 

The hope, the great hope in the situation is that, 
while the court approved by the League of Nations at 
Geneva is simply a court of arbitration and not es- 
sentially a court of justice, the Council of the Assembly 
have given effect to the method of selecting the judges, 
and a court at least of arbitral justice is about to be 
set up. The steps toward the establishment of the real 
court of international justice backed by the compulsion 
of law will be taken one by one as the need becomes 
increasingly clear. Indeed, under the conditions agreed 
upon, any or all nations are at liberty to give compul- 
sory jurisdiction to the court in all matters upon which 
they may specially agree. So far, therefore, the court 
is a real accomplishment of the League. The history 
of the next generation is to be a process of supplanting 
the compulsion of guns with the compulsion of law. 
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SELF-DETERMINATION HAVING 
A HARD TIME 


HE PRINCIPLE of the right of self-determination is 
oc. dead. We are in receipt of an article, entitled 
“Das Recht der Minderheiten,” by Von Johannes Tiedje, 
of Berlin, in which he develops with measured reasoning 
the proposition that the right of self-determination in 
territories taken from Germany is and can be the only 
guarantee of any future peace in Europe. ‘The Council 
of the League of Nations has, in our judgment, done 
violence to this principle in a number of ways, particu- 
larly with reference to the disposition of Eupen and 
Malmedy. Under Article 34 of the Paris Peace Treaty, 
it is the duty of the League to decide whether the trans- 
fer to Belgium of the sovereignty of Germany over the 
districts of Eupen and Malmedy shall be final. Under 
the terms of the treaty, the League must decide the 
question after the Belgian Government has communi- 
cated to it the result of the public expression of opinion 
held under the auspices of the Belgian authorities and 
designed to give to the people of the districts an oppor- 
tunity to record their desire to remain under German 
sovereignty. Such a situation is indefensible. 

The German Government has addressed to the Presi- 
dent of the Supreme Council and to the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the League of Nations a series of protests that 
the Belgian Government was making it impossible for 
the people of Eupen and Malmedy freely to register 
their wishes, the German Government proposing that a 
commission be appointed by the League of Nations to 
supervise the consultation of the people in those dis- 
tricts. The Council of the League has taken the posi- 
tion that it has no right under the treaty to interfere 
in Eupen and Malmedy “until the Belgian Government 
has communicated the result of the public expression of 
opinion and until the interval of six months prescribed 
by the treaty had elapsed.” The Council has decided 
that Belgium, however, “definitely confirmed the trans- 
fer of the districts to the sovereignty of Belgium.” 
The German Government has protested against this de- 
cision, denying the competency of the Council to deal 
with the matter. The Council has confirmed its com- 
petency in the premises; but when the German Govern- 
ment protested regarding the alleged breach of the 
Treaty of Versailles because of the action of the “De- 
limitative Commission,” charged with fixing the frontier 
between Germany and Belgium, the Council has held 
that it is not competent to take action in the matter. 
Behavior such as this, calculated to promote ill-will and 
hatred, is characteristic of any purely political inter- 
national organization such as is this League of Nations. 
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Thus it is a constant source of irritation and danger. 
The right of self-determination is a peace principle. 
The League of Nations, under its present form of or- 
ganization, exists for the defense and perpetuity of 
numberless war principles. The twain and 
never, never can meet. 


two are 


FREEDOM TO COMMUNICATE 


NTERNATIONALISM, in the best sense of that word, is 
I only possible at its maximum of efficiency and power 
when there is equal facility, fullness, and accuracy of 
transmission of news and of opinion. 

When this problem is studied from the interconti- 
nental aspect, it at once becomes obvious that on the 
technical side the case rests on ownership, operation, and 
motivation in use of the cable and radio systems of 
communication. They are costiy to build and main- 
tain and, of necessity, are relatively few in number. 
Control of these means of communication during the 
World War, so far as the Allies were concerned, nat- 
urally came, in the course of time, to be a war function ; 
and such cables and radio systems as were owned and 
operated by Germany were early seized by the Allies. 

With the close of the war, there came the necessity 
of settling formally the distribution of the cable systems 
taken from Germany, and also the need of laying down, 
if possible, some general principles or code by which all 
the governments should in due time govern their peace 
control of the arteries of the world’s communication 
service. Under the terms of the Paris Treaty, steps 
wére taken to solve this problem, and discussion of a 
preliminary sort has been going on in Washington, by 
commissioners from Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, 
and the United States, since October. On another page 
we make comment on some of the aspects of the problem 
on its news side. 

Even had there been no evidence prior to the 1914 
1918 war as to the highly strategical importance of solu- 
tion of this issue, it would have clamored for discussion 
But the experiences of the war made the 
A controlled cable or radio line may, 


and action. 
situation acute. 
and in fact does, become a potential or an actual weapon 
of offense or defense to any nation with title to operate 
it exclusively and with power to defend that title. It 
is a power that in times of peace as well as during 
formal military war can be used to cripple the trade, 
misinform the press, and hamper the diplomacy of a 
rival nation. A cable or a radio line can be, has been, 
and even now is being used for the most narrow na- 
tionalistic purposes. Without agreement between na- 
tions as to ethics of management of lines of news com- 
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munication and without definition of the mutual rights 
of would-be users of these agencies, it may soon come to 
pass that a denial of mutual rights may be the cause of 
war or of an alliance calculated to cripple in an eco- 
nomic and industrial way the recalcitrant and selfish 
nation operating for monopolistic ends a given cable or 
radio line. 

The United States at the present time is making a 
stiff fight for recognition of the principle of mutuality. 
If it is defeated, it will harden its heart against powers 
that defeat its purpose, and it will start in to construct 
its own intercontinental systems of communication, and 
in the meantime make it as uncomfortable as possible 
for nations that wish to use American terminals for 
cable landings and radio stations. The United States 
is not asking for any of the spoils taken from Germany, 
but it does not intend to let the Allies, with whom it 
fought and who are quite willing to take Germany’s 
former property, turn right round and use the re- 
sources put within their power to injure the United 
States and make it a suppliant for their favor in inter- 
continental business. 


DEFLATION AND ITS PRIVATIONS 


OMETIMES POVERTY, or the threat of it, is a blessing. 
S At last the superwealthy United States is begin- 
ning to reef its economic sails, tighten its belt, and 
count its dollars in terms of thousands, not millions or 
billions. The “plunging” period is over. The wisest 
men of the nation are sitting down to see how a panic 
may be avoided. Inflated values are being punctured 
by the grim necessities of the hour. Prices to the con- 
sumer really are falling new, and producers who are 
hard hit in the process of deflation and because of in- 
ability to sell their goods abroad are squealing in their 
pain and asking Uncle Sam to carry them to an island 
of economic safety under his arm. If Uncle Sam is 
wise, he will not do it. 

Feeling thus, legislative appropriations are being 
studied with unusual care, because State and national 
treasuries are facing deficits. Severest forms of econo- 
mies are being recommended by officials who study 
possible sources of income and who can estimate with 
some degree of accuracy the costs of the essentials of 
administration that must go on if the State’s bare 
machinery is to function. The call goes forth for elimi- 
nation of the luxuries and non-essentials; and it is 
gratifying to see that in New York State, where Gov- 
ernor Miller hints that he will cut down estimates one 
billion dollars, they are seriously considering scrapping 


the year-old scheme of compulsory military education 
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of the State’s male youth. War does not seem so es- 
sential an industry as it did while we were in it. As 
to the demand in Congress for a drastic cutting down of 
naval and military expenditures, we comment in an- 
other column. You cannot eat your cake and have it 
too. You cannot spend billions and then get prosperity 
by any other plan than by making good the losses 
through toil and sacrifice. 





CANADA EMERGES 
ANADA’S EXPERIENCES during the South African 
War and the recent war have taught her much. 
She has stopped at no sacrifice of men or wealth to 
carry out successfully, on a military scale, combats to 
which she deemed herself morally pledged by her ties 
as a loyal daughter. Nevertheless, they were sacrifices 
caused by policies which she had no part in shaping. 
They proved her obedience to Downing Street—glad 
obedience if you please so to term it; but they were 
based on no previous assent of hers to the imperial 
policies of Mr. Chamberlain in his day or of Mr. Bal- 

four and Mr. Lloyd-George in their day. 

The late war, with its grim horrors, the denudation 
throughout her sparsely settled territory of her finest 
youth, the huge increase of the national debt, the cease- 
less friction with British officials, military and civilian, 
and the possible implications of the Dominion in later 
wars—these things sent to the Paris Peace Conference 
a group of men determined to assert Canadian national- 
ism as it never had been asserted before. This, ably 
led by Sir Robert Borden, they proceeded to do. 

At the meeting of the Assembly of the League in 
Geneva now sitting, they have made it clear again that 
Canada, as a constituent of the British domain, has 
ceased to be a daughter and has come rather to be a 
sister. In other words, they have asserted the Canadian 
point of view in distinction from the British; they have 
won a place in the League that has made them inde- 
pendent, and they have taught the English and Scotch, 
as well as the French and the Italians, that the New 
World cf America has bred another and second variety 
of Anglo-Celt, differing from the kind bred by genera- 
tions of residence in the islands off the coast of western 
Europe or in the United States. Precisely as the Cana- 
dian troops fought in their own way, so did the Cana- 
dian representatives at Paris, and more recently at 
Geneva, negotiate in their own way. 

We doubt whether there has been u more dramatic 
and significant moment in latter-day British history 
than when, at the Geneva Conference, Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Fisher, of the British Cabinet, sitting in the Coun- 


cil, had to sit and hear themselves. as representatives of 
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Great Britain, indicted before the bar of the assembled 
nations as guilty, along with other European statesmen, 
for the recent war and as supporters of a sort of diplo- 
macy, statecraft, and imperialistic militarism for which 
Canada would not stand and which she does not propose 
to accept—and this indictment by one of Canada’s lead- 
ing political leaders, who, by the way, is a leading 
Christian layman of the Dominion and a promoter of 
social reforms. We refer to Mr. N. W. Rowell, of 
Ontario. 

Nor is it without considvrable significance that again 
and again at the Geneva Conference, the United States 
being unrepresented, the Canadian delegates have pre- 
sumed to speak not only for Canada, but for publix 
opinion in the United States on definite 
propositions. It was informal, to be sure, and without 
any official warrant, but grew out of the propinquity of 
the two countries. Their common, democratic political 
ideals and customs, their substantial agreement as popu- 
lations with the same pioneering experience and the 
same economic problems, and last, but not least, the fact 
that, living side by side for more than a century, Can- 
ada and the United States have kept the peace without 
forts on their borders and armed craft in their waters 
these facts enabled Canada to speak freely. 

The notice which Canada is serving on the world at 
the present time, that she will not be party to European 
nations’ politics, diplomacy, and territorial ambitions, 
and that she sympathizes with the United States in her 
disinclination to become entangled in a hard-and-fast 
compact dealing with boundaries and nationalistic am- 
bitions will have a repercussion far beyond the halls at 
Geneva. Downing Street will consult Ottawa oftener, 
will play the game with more of the cards on the table, 
and will realize that while she has lost a daughter she 
also has won a sister who thinks for herself and who 
hates war. The United States will be heartened by 
understanding that at Ottawa there is to be a govern 
ment hereafter that thinks more in New World than in 
Old World terms, and that can be won, perchance, in 
the course of time to an All-Americas’ policy based on 
modes of settling international disputes without force; 
for South America also has shown at Geneva that it is 
against control of the League by the dominant powers 
of Europe. 

Yet another réle seems to be opening up for Canada. 
It was hinted at in a recent speech by Ambassador 
Geddes, who has arrived in the New World at a time 
when relations between Great Britain and the United 
States are somewhat strained, though not to the extent 
seemingly that they are between Great Britain and 
Ambassador Geddes has suggested that if ever 


concrete 


France. 
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New 


Canada, with its mounting nationalism and independ- 


the Anglo-American situation becomes acute, the 


and with its close educational, literary, com- 


ence, 


mercial, and industrial ties with the United States, as 


well as its sentimental ties with Great Britain, could 
well be relied upon to mediate any dispute. The Cana- 
dian knows John Bull. He also KnOWS Brother Jona- 


than. Neither London nol Washington are going to be 
able ever again to treat Ottawa with the condescending 
<uperiority of a fond parent or a rich neighbor; which 


fact, of itself. is a wholesome sign for tomorrow. 


THE MATTER OF DISARMAMENT 


[' SHOULD cause no surprise that the question of the 
universal reduction of armaments should he a matter 


of concrete concern to all nations. Some form of 


armament limitation, at least. is now imperative. The 


Financial Conference at Brussels, through its committee 


on public finance, issued a series of resolutions, in one 


of which occurs the significant passage which Lord Rob- 
ert Cecil saw fit to quote in his address before the As 
sembly of the League of Nations in Geneva. November 


lv. The passage reads: 


“It is, therefore. imperative that every government 
should, as the first social and financial reform on which 
all others depend, restrict its ordinary recurrent ex- 
penditure, including the service of the debt, to such an 
amount as can be covered by its ordinary revenue; 
rigidly reduce all expenditure of armaments in so far as 
such reduction is compatible with the preservation of 
national security; abandon all unproductive extraordi- 
nary expenditure and restrict even productive extra- 
ordinary expenditure to the lowest possible amount. 
The Supreme Council of the Allied Powers, in its pro- 
nouncement of March 8th, declared that armies should 
everywhere be reduced to a peace footing and arma- 
ments reduced to the lowest possible figure compatible 
with national security, and that the League of Nations 
should be invited to consider as soon as possible pro- 
posals to this end. The statements presented to the 
conference show that on the average some 20 per cent of 
the national expenditures is still being devoted to the 
maintenance of armaments and preparations for war. 
The conference desires to affirm that the world canno: 
afford this expenditure. Only by a frank policy of 
mutual co-operation can the nations hope to regain 
their old prosperity, and in order to secure that result 
the whole resources of each country must be devoted to 
strictly productive purposes. The conference accord- 
ingly recommends most earnestly to the Council of the 
League of Nations the desirability of conferring at once 
with the several governments concerned with a view to 
securing a general and agreed reduction of the crushing 
burden which, on their existing scale, armaments still 
impose on the impoverished peoples of the world, sap- 
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ping their resources and imperilling their recovery from 
the ravages of war.” 

This sentence follows: 

“The conference hopes that the Assembly of the 
League, which is about to meet, will take any energetic 
action to this end.” 

On the 11th of December the Committee on Disarma- 
ment of the Assembly reported, favoring in substance, 
first, an agreement among the powers to make no fur- 
ther increase in armaments; second, a gradual reduc- 
tion of armaments; third, general complete disarma- 
ment except in so far as arms are needed for police pur- 
poses. On the same day Senator Walsh, a Democrat 
and strong supporter of the League of Nations, intro- 
duced a resolution, afterward referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, calling upon the President to 
express to the Council of the League of Nations the 
earnest desire of the United States to co-operate with 
the commission appointed by the Council in the formu- 
lation of plans looking to the reduction of armaments. 
On the day that Secretary Daniels asked Congress to 
appropriate nearly $700,000,000 for the United States 
Navy for the current year, it was announced that 
President-elect Harding was to be urged to take the 
initiative in behalf of the five-year “Naval Holiday” 
for England, Japan, and the United States. Major 
General Tasker H. Bliss, speaking in Philadelphia 
December 10, addressed himself to the subject “The 
Limitation of Armaments.” General Bliss, who was 
our military representative on the Supreme War Coun- 
cil and one of President Wilson’s commissioners at the 
Paris Peace Conference, expressed the problem with 
such clarity that we hope to print at least its essential 
parts in an early number of the ApvocaTE OF PEacr. 
Among other things, he declared that there can be no 
enduring and effective association of the nations so long 
as those nations are armed to the teeth against each 
other. He added, that neither can there be a successful 
court of arbitration so long as the present military sys- 
tem exists, since with preparedness such as is now in 
vogue any faithless nation always will be able to break 
agreements and defy the other nations. 

Looking at the matter from the point of view of the 
nation embarrassed least of all, namely, the United 
States of America, the situation requires attention, and 
that right early. Faced with a deficit of one and a 
quarter billions, even this great country can’t go on 
indefinitely spending ninety-three cents out of every 
one-hundred for the unproductive purposes of war. 

The problem is not simple. It is very difficult; pos- 


sibly the most difficult of all international problems. 
In any event, it is one of the most vital of all. 


Dr. 
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Christian Lange, of the Norwegian delegation to the 
Assembly of the League of Nations, expressed the view 
thus: 


“The greatest authorities are unanimous in declaring 
that if the League of Nations does not make a decisive 
effort to pull the nations of the world out of the vicious 
circle and the dangerous habit of outbidding each other 
in armaments, it will deceive those hopes which the peo- 
ple of the world have built upon it. It would be a blow 
from which it would never recover.” 


At this writing there is another significant fact relat- 
ing to this desire to reduce armaments. December 14, 
Senator Borah introduced a joint resolution, known as 
S. J. Res. 225, authorizing the President of the United 
States to advise the governments of Great Britain and 
Japan that the Government of the United States is 
ready to take up with them the question of disarma- 
ment. ‘This resolution, which has been referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, reads: 


Whereas a representative and official of the Japanese 
Government has advised the world that the Japanese 
Government could not consent even to consider a pro- 
gram of disarmament on account of the naval building 
program of the United States; and 

Whereas by this statement the world is informed and 
expected to believe that Japan sincerely desires to sup- 
port a program of disarmament, but cannot in safety to 
herself do so on account of the attitude and building 
program of this government; and 

Whereas the only navies whose size and efficiency re- 
quires consideration on the part of this government in 
determining the question of the size of our Navy are 
those of Great Britain and of Japan, two governments 
long associated by an alliance; and 

Whereas the United States is now and has ever been 
in favor of a practical program of disarmament: Now, 
therefore, be it 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the President of the United States is requested, 
if not incompatible with the public interests, to advise 
the governments of Great Britain and Japan, respec- 
tively, that this government will at once take up directly 
with their governments and without waiting upon the 
action of any other nation the question of disarmament, 
with a view of quickly coming to an understanding by 
which the building naval programs of each of said gov- 
ernments, to wit, that of Great Britain, Japan, and the 
United States, shall be reduced annually during the next 
five years 50 per cent of the present estimates or figures. 

Second, that it is the sense of the Congress, in case 
such an understanding can be had, that it will conform 
its appropriation and building plans to such agreement. 

Resolved, further, That this proposition is suggested 
by the Congress of the United States to accomplish im- 
mediately a substantial reduction of the naval arma- 
ments of the world. 
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ANTI-SEMITISM 


FFICIAL PROCLAMATION on December 11 by the 

Polish Government of the minority rights clause 
of the Versailles Treaty as part of the law of the land no 
doubt will help compose the situation within Poland 
somewhat and diminish the persecution of the Jews. 
But, like all laws, it will need sympathetic administra- 
tion to be at all effective, and action or non-action will 
show whether there really is any sincere disposition by 
the Polish Roman Catholic Christians to ease up on the 
persecution. Real amity and honest enforcement of the 
law would directly and simply modify an internal prob- 
lem now vexing the United States, for it is from the 
centers of anti-Semitic persecution that hordes of pro- 
spective emigrants to the United States are finding their 
way to Baltic seaports and thence to the United States. 
Congress, in the new immigration legislation that will 
be enacted at this session, may so rule as to exclude 
much of this proposed “exodus,” in which case a bet- 
tered state of affairs in Poland would draw some of the 


> 


fleeing Jews back there. 

Regrettable as the fact may be, it is certain that both 
in western Europe and in America there is more openly 
avowed anti-Semitic feeling today than has existed be- 
fore. After you have discounted much of it as due 
the “post-war complex” that breeds divisions of all 
sorts—racial, vocational, religious, political and com- 
mercial—and that gives the world today an aspect of 
universal disintegration, you have to reckon with other 
causes for the range and intensity of the anti-Semitic 
crusade. Some of it is based on the reading and ac- 
ceptance as true of an alleged document purporting to 
give the details of a plan to which Jews, it is said, 
everywhere assent, the same having for its purpose the 
domination of the Gentile world. The document is 
unquestionably a “fake,” but it is widely read and is 
accepted as true by the gullible. 
attacked by two groups of critics, one 
group attaching -to them responsibility for bringing on 
the war and “queering” the Peace Conference’s 
cisions, in order to promote their personal, family, and 
raoial pecuniary interests, and the other group crediting 
them with responsibility for the radicalism now rampant 
throughout the world, and especially the Russia com- 
munistic form of it. 

The situation is such that any lighting of new fire- 
brands of hatred of any kind is most deplorable; and 
the more so if for the first time in its history the United 
States adds to its already acute race problems one that 
will array against each other the followers of Christian- 
ity and of Judaism. We are glad to note that the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, at its recent meeting in Bos- 


Jews are now 


de- 
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ton, went on record condemning any attempt to ostracise, 
punish, or otherwise make uncomfortable a man whose 
only offense is that of being of the seed of Abraham and 
of the of 
elaborate challenge recently issued by 
liberal 


race Jesus. Equally commendable is . the 
representative 
and Mr. 
Henry Ford to prove the charges against the Jews that 


from week to week he sends forth in his weekly news- 


men, orthodox Jews, calling upon 


papers. 

On the other hand, it must be said with some frank- 
ness that there is some peril in the situation if Jewish 
moderates and loyalists, who are neither proletarians 
nor plutocrats, radicals nor reactionaries, do not watch 
out. They are likely to be drawn into indiscriminate 
attack on critics and into equally non-judicial glorifi- 
cation and defense of all their race. Like other races 
in the United States that during the past six years have 
formed “blocks” for group ends, they can add fuel to 
the flames of attack by any show of solidarity that puts 
race above everything else. 

Rightly or wrongly, the intense nationalistic spirit 
of the United States at the present time is hardening 


all 
“groups” that make the nation secondary to their group 


into a very militant and grim attitude toward 


interests. 


THE INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICA- 
TIONS COMMISSION 


ELEGATES from the United States, Great Britain, 

France, Italy and Japan, forming a commission of 
investigation known as the International Communica- 
tions Congress, have been in session in Washington for 
two months. They have been acting for their respective 
governments in the réle of experts, ascertaining pre- 
cisely what the conditions now are governing collection 
and transmission of information throughout the world, 
and debating ways and means of co-operating and con- 
trolling cable and radio lines, both those that are owned 
and operated by governments and those that are pri- 
vately owned and managed. 

The commission has not found it possible always to 
agree on all important phases of this problem, but as it 
closes its work and its delegates report back to their 
several governments, it has issued a preliminary report 
for the benefit of the public to prove that it has not 
sat in vain. The recommendations of the commission, 
after being considered by the governments they repre- 
sent, will, it is hoped, come before a World’s Com- 
munication Congress, to be called later in the year. 

A draft has been made of a code covering all forms 
of electrical communications—by telegraph, cable, and 
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radio. If approved, it would take the place of the so- 
called “St. Petersburg Convention” of 1875 and of the 
Radio Convention of 1918. 

A tentative plan also has been framed for a universal 
electrical communications union, similar in intent to 
the universal postal union, having for its object “the 
international reciprocal -exchange of telegraphic and 
telephonic communications, by land—line, cable, radio, 
and all other electrical devices and other forms of sig- 
naling, as well as encouraging the further extension 
and improvement of such means of communication.” 

Provision also is made for the formation of an elec- 
trical communications council, in which Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Japan, and the United States and four 
representatives, selected by other powers, shall be repre- 
sented. 

The commission also has dealt with concrete in- 
equalities now existing in rates imposed by companies 
and is recommending that “subject to the ordinary 
classification of messages, under like circumstances ser- 
vices and rates are to be the same to all users without 
preference, concessions, priority rebates, or discrimina- 
tions.” 

The American delegates have found themselves much 
handicapped in the negotiations and debates because of 
the unique situation existing in this country, where 
telegraph companies are privately owned. Most na- 
tions control their own means of intercommunication, 
even when they do not own them; and this anomalous 
condition of the United States, now that it has become 
part of a grave matter affecting the equal place of the 
nation in negotiations for a better ordered world, is 
likely to become a live domestic dssue sooner than it 
otherwise might have. This will be hastened by pre- 
cisely such difficulties as the federal authorities are now 
having with one of the leading telegraph companies of 
the country over its charges for government service and 
because of its resistance to the government’s policy 
toward a British cable company with which the Ameri- 
can telegraph is in close relations. 

One of the most important matters before this com- 
mission, and about which it is still undecided, has been 
that of the cables formerly controlled by Germany, 
taken possession of and used by the Allies and now to 
be distributed on a basis as yet undetermined. There 
is rivalry among the European powers on this issue, one 
that this commission at its first session has found it 
impossible to compose. The American representatives 
have stood squarely and steadfastly for equality of ser- 
vice and rights, whatever final disposition is made of 


the issue of ownership; and ere the commission ad- 
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journed, December 14th, they had gained the right 9! 
the United States to one-fifth control of the lines. 

For the United States, just at the present time, the 
most acute situation grows out of Japan’s disinclina- 
tion to concede to the United States any formally guar- 
anteed share in use of the cable that lands at the island 
of Yap, in the Pacific Ocean, Japan as a mandatory of 
the League coming into possession of this island, 
formerly controlled by Germany. As neither the Ex- 
ecutive nor the Legislative arms of the American Gov- 
ernment have recognized the title thus conferred on 
Japan, the State Department has been quite within the 
law and comity of nations in protesting against monop- 
oly control of one of the keys to the Pacific news serv- 
ice; and as we go to press it would seem as if Japan had 
conceded the essence of the American claim. 


IVE HUNDRED women, prominent in New York so- 
F ciety and in social welfare work and reform move- 
ments, recently sat down at a banquet in New York 
City to listen to persons who are to approach the legis- 
lature of New York asking for the legal right to preach 
“birth-control.” The necessary legislation has been 
drafted by Prof. 8. M. Lindsay, of Columbia Univer- 
sity. Mrs. Margaret Sanger, the chief American ex- 
ponent of this crusade for a smaller and better world 
population, has just returned from a trip to England, 
Holland and Germany, and has reported on the de- 
velopment of this school of thought in those countries. 
We are specially interested in her argument that no 
world peace is possible without a reduction of the birth 
rate. “Diplomats,” she said, “may form leagues of 
nations, but so long as women continue to produce ex- 
plosive populations all the leagues in the world will be 
merely proverbial scraps of paper.” Mrs. Sanger does 
not go quite as far as Mrs. Jesse Hardy Mackaye, of 
Milwaukee, who has recently urged that women decline 
to bear children until the men of the world disarm the 
nations. But the opinions of both these women and 
the degree of support they are getting from prominent 
women of the country indicate that a ferment is at work 
which will leaven the social lump of the future. Of 
course, the time-honored way of getting rid of surplus 
population was that followed by Nature, when (as at 
present in China) millions starved. A more modern 
way is by the blockade, such as the Allies have used 
during the war and since the Armistice. Mrs. Sanger 
and her associates plan for “conscious” action in times 
of “normalcy,” lest abnormal pressure of population 
induces war for territory and for supplies with which 
to feed surplus mouths. 
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N ASPECT of the disarmament problem which can- 
A not be ignored was dealt with by Bishop McCon- 
nell, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in a striking 
address which he made before the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, at its meeting in 
Boston, this month. So long as armament must be 
manufactured to “carry on this wretched business of 
killing,” this progressive leader insists that it must be 
under government control. If it continues to be a 
business handled by private owners, then the Bishop is 
quite clear that the time is not far off when the labor 
organizations of the world will say just how much they 
will do for makers of implements and munitions of 
war, and just how much they will not do. In short, 
the time is coming when capital thus invested for per- 
sonal profit and quite oblivious to the social conse- 
quences of the industry will find itself challenged by 
organized manhood saying, “Lay down your arms.” 
The sensation will not be unlike that which some news- 
paper publishers have had recently. Compositors, 
pressmen, and organized workers have declined to 
manufacture papers that are hostile and unfair to labor 
per se. “There are a great many ways of skinning a 
cat,” and the munitions business may understand some 
day that its ablest opponent and the one most to be 
feared is not the congressman with a bill calling for 
disarmament, but the group of labor it employs. We 
are not arguing. We are describing what has been seen 
already in England. .It may yet be a fact with us. 


INLAND MAY not accept the report of the Committee 
EF: International Jurists, appointed by the League of 
Nations, a report which finds that the question of owner- 
ship of the Aalands is not a domestic one. Finland will 
probably not agree, under any circumstances, to the 
cession of its islands to Sweden. Finnish papers insist 
that if this principle is fully acted upon it will have to 
be carried out by force of arms. Thus it looks as if the 
League of Nations would have to pursue some other 
course in its attempt to settle the difficulties between 
Finland and Sweden. It is doubtful if Finland will 
even agree to a plebscite, for the Finnish authorities 
have made it clear that the Aaland Islands are a political 
and economic necessity to Finland. This is particularly 
true because Finland is a prohibition country, while 
Sweden is wet. Because of this fact, Finland has great 
difficulty in preventing the smuggling of liquor from 
Sweden into Finland. If this be the case with forty 
miles of water separating the two countries, Finland is 
quite convinced that prohibition would be impossible for 
her should the Aaland Islands be added to Sweden. 
While the difficulty thus presented applies especially to 
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liquor, it applies in no insignificant sense to other dut) 
able goods. Furthermore, as one correspondent has 
cabled from London, the people of Finland are not over 
impressed by Sweden’s argument that the population of 
the Aaland Islands is of Swedish descent, because if 
that argument were followed to its logical conclusion, 
she would have to give up all the other islands off her 
coast and even parts of the mainland. Finland has just 
become a member of the League of Nations. 

; ae 

OCIALISM and the League of Nations are not open to 

the charge of being fraternal in their temper and 
attitudes. There are socialists in the Assembly, notably 
Herr Brantling, of Sweden, and there are statesmen in 
the Council and otherwise co-operating with the League 
who, in the past, have had doctrinaire sympathy at 
least with socialism. But the many groups of Social- 
ists in Europe, speaking through their formally sum- 
moned assemblies, do not find the League at all ad- 
mirable or suited to their aims, according to their 
standards of internationalism. They claim that So- 
cialists are all too few in the League’s official ranks; 
that a League without Russia is a farce; that Germany 
should be admitted at once; that the League now 
stands sponsor for an inequitable division of the raw 
materials necessary for recbuping a disorganized world, 
the strong nations, as ustial, refusing to bear the bur- 
dens of the weak nations. Socialists also point to the 
failure of the League to enforce swiftly and effectively 
any of its decisions against disobedient and selfish 
nations, like Poland, as a sign of its inherent im- 
potence. Moreover, as staunch believers in disarma- 
ment, they criticize the slowness of the League in 
meeting this issue. 


66 pe Woritp War was the logical result of ani- 

mal emotions controlling the terrific power re- 
leased by the human intellect,” said one of the ablest 
of social engineers, in discussing “The Principle of 
Industrial Philosophy” before a recent meeting of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers. That is 
the modernistic way of saying that war is “beastly,” we 
suppose; and as engineers of all kinds in the United 
States are now federating to promote a finer type of 
industrial relations in order to bring about economic 
peace, it is to be hoped that they also will throw their 
massed influence against the “terrific power (of Na- 
ture) released by the human intellect” 
for beastly ends in international affairs. Labor is fed- 
erating with a distinct purpose to “strike” in future 
wars. How about science? In England, Professor 


Soddvy. the distinguished scientist. has refused to eco- 
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operate with the British War Office in undertaking 
chemical warfare research, and the National Union of 
Scientific Workers has appointed a committee to con- 
sider how far science is justified in withholding its at- 
tainments to further ways and means of taking human 
life and destroying property. 





NE GRASPS at all consoling news indicating that the 
O strife since 1914 has had some beneficent effects. 
Hence it is well to note that American actuaries report 
a decline in the suicide rate in the United States and 
Canada similar to the one previously reported from 
Great Britain. White males especially have moderated 
their self-destructive propensities. Why? Because op- 
portunity for service and labor, whether in or out of the 
army, put an end to morbidity and introspection. War 
wages removed from the minds of many American and 
British workers the fear of poverty. Wholesale enforced 
medical inspection of several million men disclosed to 
many of them the baselessness of their dreads and sure 
ways to win long and healthy lives. Indeed, so vastly 
has the point of view of the average civilian toward per- 
sonal and social hygiene changed as the result of the 
war’s teachings that the nation and the States are now 
getting legislation conserving the national health that 
under ordinary circumstances would not have come until 
after a much longer process of educational propaganda. 





W' ARE IN RECEIPT of a most distressing pamphlet, 
entitled “Farbige Franzosen am Rhein,” contain- 
ing a documented account of the behavior of the French 
Senegalese troops in the Rhine regions of Germany. 
There are accounts of 14 cases of rape, of 30 cases of 
attempt at rape, of 47 cases of assault, and of 59 cases 
of immoral assault upon boys. Our own opinion is that 
the French are making a strategic mistake in keeping 
the Senegalese troops in that region. Reports out of 
Germany indicate to us clearly that it is the one out- 
standing thing which the Germans resent more than 
they resent their defeat in the war. The result is a 
bitterness that is sinking into the very soul of the Ger- 
man people—a bitterness which it was not necessary to 
arouse, a bittefness which augurs nothing but ill for the 
days that lie before. 





BriTIsH non-official investigator, describing con- 
ditions in Petrograd as they were in April, cited, 
among other interesting facts, that whereas under the 
old régime there were not less than seventy students, on 
an average, in the School of International Law of the 
University, in April there were only two. This fact, if 
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it be a fact, is disquieting; for a sovietized Russia will 
find, despite all present indications to the contrary, that 
nations do hold the ideal of a law-governed world. 
Exigencies of present need may compel Lenin to em- 
phasize domestic affairs and concentrate on sovietiza- 
tion of so much of Russia as he can retain under the 
nibbling-away effects of nationalization in the Baltic, 
Ukrainian, and Caucasus region. But some day he 
must, if he retains power, sign treaties with the major 
powers among the Allies. Will anything in the history 
of past international procedure have weight with him? 
Who will be his advisers? Old Russia had jurists. Has 
the New Russia men who can come into international 
conferences with a knowledge of the past as well as with 
hope for the future? 





HE GERMAN PAPER Dte Briicke, published in Dan- 

zig, has in its number of October 23 an article en- 
titled “Soll ich Auswandern?” (“Shall I Emigrate?”). 
This is a question which, it appears, is being asked by 
many Germans, especially those of the eastern provinces, 
which the war has separated from Germany. The writer 
advises against emigration—first, for the sentimental 
reason that Germans should stay with their country when 
it is in distress; second, for practical reasons, such as the 
expense, the high cost of living abroad, the unfitness of 
the Germans for labor in hot climates, the opposition to 
Germany abroad, difficulties incident to language, etc. 
But the writer goes on to suggest that times may change 
after the financial conditions of Germany have im- 
proved and the entire international situation has cleared. 
When the world has real peace, then a temporary emi- 
gration of the ablest of the German citizens might be- 
come urgently necessary, “in order to rebuild abroad 
that which the war has destroyed and in order to show 
the nations of the earth that the Huns have been mis- 
represented by England.” The article concludes: “Do 
not emigrate now, but wait until an opportune time for 
emigration arrives; and then, if you still adhere to your 
plan, turn trustfully to the officers and clubs that make 
the care for emigrating numbers of our people their 
business and who gladly assist with word and deed, free 
of all expense.” 





REDIT SHOULD be given to the U. S. War Depart- 

ment for the speed and thoroughness with which 
it has settled most of the contractual claims against the 
government that existed when the Armistice came,- in 
1918. Orders for the production of a vast amount of 
material had been given on the common understanding 
among the heads of the armies that the war would not 
end prior to the summer of 1919, if it did then. To 
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adjudicate on the losses that manufacturers and other 
producers would undergo by orders of the government 
to stop production might have been left to ordinary 
judicial tribunals and to the processes of litigation, 
costly and lingering. But a special board was created 
within the War Department, equipped with jurists and 
technical specialists, and it has passed upon 30,000 
claims that will call upon the Treasury for payments 
amounting to $473,415,993, with a net saving to the 
government of nearly three billion dollars. Only 604 
of these claims had failed of settlement on November 
20. Some of these undoubtedly will find their way to 
the Federal Court of Claims. 

Certainly it is a great feat in mediation and adjust- 
ment that the War Claims Board has to its credit; for, 
as Secretary Baker says in his report on the matter to 
Congress, “each of the 30,000 claims was a potential 
lawsuit . . . involving large sums of money as 
well as novel and difficult forms of law and account- 
ancy.” Hundreds of men and firms have been saved to 
solvency. Billions have been saved to the taxpayers. 
Future generations will escape the scandals that grow 
out of delay in settling war claims until evidence and 
witnesses disappear. The nation has established a 
record of equity in dealing with business that may well 
be imitated in trading and commercial circles. And 
all by mediation, conciliation, and adjudication, un- 
hampered by precedents and the red tape of legalism! 





NDIA’S ALLEGED MISRULE by Great Britain, like Ire- 

land’s case against Great Britain, has reached the 
stage of open discussion and formal sympathetic action 
by citizens of the United States, including some per- 
sons high in office, notably Senator Norris of Nebraska. 
At a convention of Freedom of Friends of India held 
in New York City, early this month, a commission was 
named to proceed to India and make investigation, the 
presumption being that full opportunity for such prob- 
ing would be given by British officials in India. The 
persons backing this new form of attack on Great 
Britain are in many cases also prominent in the drive 
for American support of the Irish Republic’s demands, 
and they also are active in the commission of investiga- 
tion of Irish affairs which has sat in Washington and 
heard witnesses, notably the widow of the Mayor of 
Cork, Terence MacSwiney, who died in prison from 
self-determined starvation. This pseudo-judicial tri- 
bunal has not met with the approval of the American 
public. It is deemed to be presumptuous, and also of- 
fensive to a nation with which the United States is on 
friendly terms; and to be operating under a theory of 
criticism in international conduct, which we would 
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quite disapprove were the British to set up commissions 
in England to investigate the internal affairs of the 
United States. One direct result of the Commission’s 
creation and its sessions in Washington has been to 
accentuate the differences between Irish and non-Irish 
elements of the population and to irritate further an 
already inflamed sore. Similar in effect has been the 
attack on the British flag by Sinn Fein sympathizers, 
and especially the flagrant case of the Union Club’s 
invasion and sacking by a New York City crowd. The 
extreme policy favored by the faction of the Irish in 
the United States which is loyal to de Valera, is work- 
ing steadily against the cause of Irish independence. 
Saner representatives of the race realize this and are 
trying to put on the brakes; but the extremists have the 
rank and file of the Irish-American group with them. 
It would seem that we have problems enough here in 
America without looking across three thousand miles of 
sea for new opportunities to try on our little formulas 
for uplift. 
or LEAGUE OF NATIONS has begun publication, for 

general use, of all treaties and international agree- 
ments registered with the secretariat. These, with lit- 
erature, various in kind, pertaining to the League, may 
now be had at the League of Nations Bureau, Wool- 
worth Building, New York City. Some of this ma- 
terial is on file for reference purposes only, and some of 
it is for sale, but in either case the intention is to make 
the facts available to as large a number of persons as 
possible. 

NE DOES NOT need to sympathize overmuch with 

the Austrians of pre-war days, living the Laodicean 
life of Vienna, that brilliant and shallow capital, coun- 
tenancing the inequities and iniquities of the Haps- 
burg rule. In a sense, they are getting a retribution 
that is their dessert. But the educators, scientists, art- 
ists, clergy, and jurists, who are undernourished, illy 
clothed, and without funds, they do make a moving 
appeal. We say jurists because of a letter which has 
appeared in the New York Times, written by the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Austria, to whom a 
food draft had been sent by a Connecticut judge. In 
reply the jurist wrote: 

“No one who has not experienced it can have any 
conception of the present distress in Austria. Your 
gift especially gratifies us, because we see in it a sign 
that the international fellowship of judges and intel- 
lectual workers is not dead, but forms an unbreakable 
bond, uniting the intellectual workers of all nations. 
I shall share the good with the most needy members of 
the Supreme Court.” 


—————— 
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EUROPE’S SALVATION 
By ALFRED H. FRIED 


Dr. Fried, whose home is in Vienna, Austria, received the 
Nobel Prize for the promotion of international peace, 1911.— 
EpItor. 


- Is the most fatal mistake to believe that we have 
peace because military actions have come to an end 
and’a document has been solemnly signed. Here we 
see again the old, iron-clad, time-resisting misunder- 
standing of the peace idea, a misunderstanding which 
even the storms of the World War could not drive from 
the minds of men. 

How often have we tried to prove that military 
action alone is not the decisive sign of war. ‘The sys- 
tem of international velations based upon violence is in 
itself war. It is war, even though no shot be fired. 
The insecurity, the obstructions of life, the general 
antagonism, the conviction that the existence of the 
other endangers the own existence, the constant pre- 
paredness to attack, to kill, to destroy, based upon the 
conviction to be attacked and destroyed otherwise—that 
is war. It has its latent and its acute form. 

The nations of Europe already lived in a state of 
war prior to July 28, 1914. Then the latent war 
changed into the acute form, until November, 1918, 
the reversion to the latent condition took place. This 
we have still; still there is war. The longed-for peace 
is yet to be concluded. 

The League of Nations covenant is only a dawn ot 
this coming peace. It gives to humanity only an idea 
of what peace really is: community, reciprocity, equal- 
ity, basing of thought and action upon justice, reign 
of a jointly created order, placing of the power, to be 
exercised jointly, at the service of this order. If we 
had this, then the life of nations could develop freely ; 
it would find no obstacles, only strength—increasing 
assistance from the collaborating forces of all. Every 
progress of any one nation would be the advantage of 
the other. All forces would work to the benefit of all 
humanity; no longer would there be wasted energy; 
death-dealing anarchy would be conquered, and then 
the true state of peace would be reached. But how far 
we still are from this state! 

Before the world-catastrophe we were told that hu- 
manity had to go through a great war before it could 
have true peace. Well, we have had this war, and that 
which it leaves us is even more anarchy, even more 
deadly opposition of interests, even more flagrant latent 
war than we had before. 


The Path to Salvation 


Where is the path to salvation? Europe only is con- 
cerned. America no longer seems to take an interest in 
its fate. ‘To be sure, even there the idea of solidarity 
will break through again. At the present moment, 
under the wrought-up passions of the war, the ideal has 
no strength. When it returns it may be too late for 
the old world. Europe must save herself. She can- 
not expect any help from abroad. But how can this 


torn, shaken, bleeding mass of humanity find the 
strength of body and of mind that is needed to do this 
work? 

In Europe the World War has left no victors. 


There 
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are only more or less conquered. England belongs to 
those conquered the least. 

The advantages obtained there are, to a certain de- 
gree, proportionate to the sacrifices made. Therefore 
enlightenment is already coming from England. There 
the idea has taken root that soon a change in human 
relations must occur or else death. There it is already 
known that the Versailles Treaty cannot be the basis 
for the new organization of humanity; that it enforces 
anarchy, and thus becomes a menace to the culture 
and existence of Europe. 

The greatest obstacle, however, to having this wish 
changed into a saving fact is in those nations that, no 
matter whether they are conquered or victorious, have 
lost the war. They are France and Germany. France, 
because it thinks it finds its best protection against 
Germany in this treaty. Germany, because, on account 
of its internal vital changes, it does not permit the 
growth of that confidence which is a presupposition for 
the change of the treaty. The war has not overcome 
the antagonism of the two nations; it has only made it 
stronger. 

France fears its complete destruction by a recuperat- 
ing and recovering Germany; and Germany sees in 
France, which is afraid of its (Germany’s) recupera- 
tion, the party principally interested in keeping it down 
and destroying it. There we have international an- 
archy in its highest development, namely, in that con- 
dition where the mere existence of one State means 
possibility of death to the other. This terrible an- 
tagonism between Germany and France is, at the same 
time, the result and the cause of the international an- 
archy. Before the war it was the dangerous disease of 
Europe; now it has grown to be the fatal disease of 
the continent. Europe cannot recover if Germany and 
France see their own destruction in the existence of 
the other. Europe must go down on account of Ger- 
many and France, who, in their mutual denial of ex- 
istence, ferm the obstacle to the abolition of world an- 
archy and the foundation of the saving, peaceful con- 
dition of world organization. 


The Last Resort 


There is only one way to conquer this obstacle, even 
though the plan leading to it be diametrically opposed 
to all psychology—demand a reversion of all senti- 
ments, an abrupt break with all tradition. However, 
the magnitude of that.which is at stake justifies un- 
heard-of efforts. It would be the last resort still avail- 
able. France and Germany must come to their senses, 
must recognize the community of their interests, and, 
penetrating the stream of blood lying between them, 
and the heavy haze of hatred, must banish the devilish 
spook which condemns them to mutual destruction. It 
is given into their hands to save each other by helping 
each other. By doing that they will also save Europe. 


Germany Should Act First . 


The initial impulse, however, must come from Ger- 
many. In Germany they must learn to understand 
France. The advantages which it has gained in the 
peace treaty are only of a moral nature. Materially, 
France has lost the war. Every Frenchman will admit 
that himself. To be sure, it has won Alsace-Lorraine, 
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with 1,350,000 inhabitants, but it has lost more people 
(1,394,000 men only). By decreased birth rate it has 
lost another 1,500,000 people. The material loss of its 
ten departments, which were among the richest, is com 
puted to be 130 milliards. This amount, it is said, shall 
be repaid by Germany. The real expenses of war which 


it must bear alone amount to 200 milliards, which 
means from 10 to 12 milliards of annual interest. Ac- 


cording to Charles Gide’s computation, this means the 
fourth part of the income of every Frenchman. With all 
this heavy load, France must reckon with the danger that 
the conquered and maimed Germany is thinking of 
revenge and is going to start a new war at an oppor- 
tune moment. This enforced preparedness is another 
immense load. Therefore every German must learn 
to understand why France exerts all her strength to hold 
Germany down, never to let it come up again; that, in 
order to save itself, it believes in the necessity of trying 
to destroy Germany. 

In order to lighten its own load, to obtain reparation 
of inflici:«| damages, France ought to help Germany 
in its economic restoration. But France must be afraid 
to help its own assassin to become strong, since the 
economic restoration of Germany would also strengthen 
its military power, as long as the German people re- 
main true to its old military traditions. And this old 
militaristic Germany will live, will be restored and kept 
alive by France, as long as the latter, for fear of a re- 
vengeful Germany, intends to find its protection in 
militarism. If anything proves the folly of world an- 
archy, it is the phenomenon that every action which 
might help to make life easier, might lead to salvation, 
at the same time engenders death-bringing results, that 
every attempt at salvation simultaneously becomes an 
attempt at suicide. 

There is only one way out of this dilemma: France 
and Germany must make peace—real peace. In it 
Germany must assume the honest obligation to help 
to restore France economically, and France must as- 
sume the obligation of a gradual and systematic re- 
duction of the life-restricting and degrading conditions 
of the Versailles Treaty. By doing this, France would 
help to restore Germany economically, but thereby the 
German democracy would be given that strength which 
will enable it to conquer alone its militarists and na- 
tionalists. France would do away with the danger 
threatening from German militarism. Germany alone 
can save France, and France alone can save Germany. 
The sensible people in both countries must get together 
to find this way out and to bring about a peace congress 
of the representatives of France and Germany. It need 
not be a peace of love and endearments, but a treaty in 
which both nations, soberly and without passion, 
merely moved by self-love, safeguard their common 
conditions of life. But it must not be a peace directed 
against another country. That would not help any. 
This peace treaty, securing the life and the restoration 
of both nations, would form the presupposition of the 
League of Nations ‘becoming a fact. This would give 
to it a great historical importance. Humanity would 
breathe more easily. The German-French antagonism 
has pulled it into war; its rational settlement only 
would bring real peace. There is no other way. 
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LETTERS FROM THE KAISER TO 
THE CZAR * 
By BARON S. A. KORFF, LL. D. 


Formerly Professor of Russian Law and History of Law at 
the University of Helsingtors, Finland, and the Women's 
University of Petrograd, Russia. 


bs PUBLISHING OF THE KAISER'’S LETTERS to the 
Czar must be looked at as a great event for the his- 
torians of that epoch. There is no doubt that these 
letters will always occupy an important place in modern 
European history. They are most interesting as one of 
the many weighty sources of our possible knowledge of 
the psychology of the rulers of Germany and Russia; 
though certainly, taken by themselves, they are insuf- 
ficient, as they give only one side of the picture; the 
answers of the Czar are still hidden in the depth of the 
Berlin State Archives. Unfortunately, one cannot hope 
for a speedy release of those Russian answers, as they 
will hardly tend to magnify the Kaiser’s former glory. 

The historical meaning of the Kaiser’s letters can be 
viewed from three points of view: First, as depicting the 
Kaiser’s réle and policy, explaining at least some phases 
of Germany’s position during his reign; secondly, as 
giving a most vivid picture of his personality, which as 
vet has not found a satisfying description; and, thirdly, 
as an influence on modern events. Their publication has 
called forth already a voluminous exchange of views, es 
pecially from Germany. 

At the time Levine’s volume was published, the main 
trend of the Kaiser’s efforts in St. Petersburg was well 
known, because his telegraphic correspondence concern- 
ing the proposed treaty with Russia and France had 
been published by Mr. Herman Bernstein. The articles, 
entitled “The Willy-Nicky Correspondence during the 
years 1904-1907,” gave us the gist of the matter, though 
certainly far less vividly and strongly than the full text 
of Wilhelm’s letters. 

In a long introductory chapter, Mr. Levine gives a 
detailed explanation of the way the Kaiser’s letters were 
found and copied by him in Russia and how their first 
appearance in the press was met in Germany and Eng- 
land. Wilhelm’s letters cover the period of prac tically 
the whole of the Czar’s reign, viz., November, 1894, to 
March, 1914, their correspondence having stopped only 
very shortly before the World War. They are all written 
in English and couched in most friendly language, end- 
‘ing invariably with kind messages of love and greeting 
to the Czarina and signed “most affectionate” or “de- 
voted cousin and friend, Willy.” They were usually 
dispatched by special messengers of the Kaiser’s or the 
(zar’s personal suite. 

Germany's Pre-war Policy 


The most important historical meaning of this cor- 
respondence of the two deposed monarchs lies certainly 
in the light it throws on the pre-war general policy of 
Germany, and hence on the developments of these last 
decades in eastern Europe. The chief fact is the great 
change of policy that was caused by William turning 
his back on England, with whom he was on very friendly 

* Copied and published by Isaac Don Levine (New York, 
Fred, A. Stokes Co., 1920). 
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terms at the beginning of his reign, and his turning to 
Russia as a counter-move. The explanation the Kaiser 
gives himself of this, as well as of his newly developed 
hatred of England, is the policy of his uncle Bertie; and 
no impartial observer can help feeling that there was 
some justification in such a point of view. King Ed- 
ward VII did all he could to harm Germany. His plan 
of encirclement, his visit to Reval in 1908, his unending 
intrigues with Russia, France, Italy, etc., as well as his 
home armaments, could not but arouse Germany’s sus- 
picions; and it is a very poor excuse to say that this 
was done only in self-defense; the aggressive element in 
Edward’s policy was much too evident, even to the un- 
initiated. Edward only too often acted independently 
of his ministers and sometimes behind their backs and 
probably without even their knowledge. He was a past 
master of personal talks. 

Now, it was Bismarck’s old, well-established policy, his 
firmest conviction and probably cleverest theory, that 
Germany always ought to maintain the closest friend- 
ship relations with Russia and the Czars, at all costs. 
The chief objects of this policy were two: as safe in- 
surance against France or any attempt on the part of 
the latter to prepare a “revanche”; and, secondly, a best 
way to protect the institutions of autocracy of Germany 
as well as Russia. Only by keeping in close friendly 
touch with Russia, accordingly, could Germany feel safe 
on her western frontier and maintain her inner auto- 
cratic rule of an irresponsible Kaiser. Modern develop- 
ments have sufficiently proved how right Bismarck was, 
from his point of view, no matter how undemocratic and 
reactionary such a policy might be deemed. ‘The two 
autocracies were doomed to stand and fall together, and 
good relations with Russia did mean for Germany peace 
in the west. 

At the time William came to the throne he violently 
reversed this policy of Bismarck. He hated and feared 
the old man, who was too strong and independent for 
him. This partially explains his immoderate desire to 
turn upside down all Bismarck’s achievements. On the 
other hand, William was brought up by his mother to 
like and revere England and the English people, which 
accounts for his early friendship with that country, a 
friendship which lasted for several years. 

Then came the change, caused by three main factors: 
Ist, the astonishing growth of German expansion in 
every domain and respect, which turned the heads of her 
rulers, made them conceited and overbearing to the 
possible limit, and finally led to their own downfall; 
2d, the above-mentioned personal policy of King Ed- 
ward, which was irritating and provoking Berlin; and, 
3d, the change that came in the Russian policy in the 
gradual strengthening of her bonds with France, which 
necessarily broke Bismarck’s traditions. 


Hatred of England 


Analyzing the historical events of this period, one 
must constantly keep in mind that Germany’s policy 
was the personal policy of the Kaiser; that he alone 
directed it with all his personal impetuosity and passion. 
Thus, one of the most remarkable and historically prob- 
ably the most important trait characterizing this corre- 
spondence of William is his evident and overwhelming 
hatred of England. The force of this factor cannot be 
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denied. Its evidence bursts on us at nearly every page 
of these letters, growing constantly stronger as time 
went on. It was caused certainly not only by the inci- 
dents of the international situation, but also by the 
inner development of Germany. William hated parlia- 
mentary institutions, and the English parliamentary 
rule rightly seemed to him the greatest danger to his 
beloved autocracy. 

His letters prove clearly how his dread of and hatred 
of England gradually grew in strength, how this led to 
his planning a German-Russian-French alliance, as a 
necessary counter-move, and how the European situation 
worried him day and night. They do not prove, however, 
as the German historians try to state (for instance, Pro- 
fessor Goetz), that peace was the Kaiser’s final and main 
object. The chief indictment against the Kaiser, that 
he willed the war, still remains unassailable and unde- 
niable. Peace was necessary to him only as long as 
Germany, in his opinion, was not yet ready for war; and 
when the moment came, when he thought himself suffi- 
ciently strong and prepared, he was ready to fight and 
discard all his peace ambitions. The idea of the neces- 
sity and usefulness of a “preventive war,” with all its 
immoral and treacherous consequences, was much too 
deeply rooted in the psychology of the German ruling 
class, Wilhelm included. 

Studying the correspondence of the Kaiser, we find 
many interesting details of the international events of 
this epoch; no historian of these times will be able to 
avoid investigating these letters. One of the most inter- 
esting events was certainly his attempt to cajole Nicholas 
into an anti-English alliance. As is known since the 
publication of the Willy-Nicky correspondence, in a way 
he succeeded. The Czar did give him his signature at 
Bjérk6, and Witte’s efforts could not destroy this later 
in Berlin. This is the explanation of Wilhelm’s famous 
speech from the palace balcony the day of the declara- 
tion of war with Russia; he was waving a sheet of paper 
(the treaty with the Czar) and shouting, “Er hat mir 
belogen, er hat mich betrogen” (He, the Czar, lied to me 
and deceived me), alluding to this treaty. At the time, 
the treaty not being known to the outside world, these 
words remained for a long while an unexplainable mys- 
tery. This incident is also very characteristic of the 
analysis of the Kaiser’s personality. 

The Kaiser’s Character 


The Kaiser’s letters are most interesting and enlight- 
ening to any one who would like to study his impetuous 
and unbalanced character. It is not surprising that he 
stigmatized their publication as a “dirty violation of 
propriety.” He must have realized very well what a 
vivid picture his correspondence with the Czar gave the 
world at large; how they divulged some of his most 
secret political moves or ambitions; how they bared his 
violent passions and his overwhelming conceit. The 
educated and enlightened Germans well realize at present 
what harm was done to their people by such an uncon- 
trollable and irresponsible ruler. Hardly can one find 
better proof of the dangers of autocracy. Maximilian 
Harden, the well-known German writer, branded the 
Kaiser only too well. The less passionate Hans Dehl- 
briik concurred, using more scientific arguments (see 
the Preuss. Zahrbiicher). The letters condemn Wil- 
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helm absolutely as a ruler and reveal in a glaring light 
all his governmental theories and ideals, his hopes and 
aspirations. He was the all-mighty Lord, chosen and 
blessed of God, the super-man of Nietsche, the great 
ruler of the greatest people on earth. And yet we also 
see how limited his intellectual and political horizons 
were ; how little he realized the modern trend of social 
development, and how very superficial (to say the 
least!) his achievements were—art, literature, and scien- 
tific knowledge included. In ordinary life he probably 
would have been a very secondary dilettante or amateur 
artist and scientist. he German governing system, his 
servile entourage, and the overbearing Prussian ruling 
class lifted him up to undeserved heights, to a position 
of which he was not in the least worthy. 

Among the many traits of William’s character, some 
seem very repulsive. Perhaps the worst one, pointed 
out long ago by the English press, was his singular 
moral obtuseness. The Jesuitic principle, that the end 
justifies the means, was constantly supreme, and all that 
seemed good and useful for himnself was deemed best for 
others. This does not in any way contradict his possi- 
ble love of Germany and of “his” people. William was 
patriotic, in his way, and he no doubt strove vigorously 
to establish the future happiness of the German people. 

Another trait of the Kaiser’s character, most unsym- 
pathetic, was his hypocrisy. Ever so many letters of 
William breathe that unwholesome spirit of falsity. His 
personal opinion of the Czar must have been all the time 
a very low one, and yet he constantly caters hypocritically 
to the Czar’s pride and conceit. He flatters him, praises 
him, cajoles him, having invariably a personal motive or 
purpose in mind. Not a single letter gives us a proof 
of real personal friendship. What the Kaiser wanted 
was invariably and exclusively either Russia’s help and 
military assistance or the strengthening of the institu- 
tions of autocracy, mainly of his own power, “by the 
grace of God.” No matter what we think of William’s 
other characteristics, hypocrisy and falsity will always 
remain his predominating traits. 


What of the Future 


Further, we come to the third element, suggested by 
the analysis of the Kaiser’s correspondence, namely, the 
possible lessons for future generations, and especially 
for the Germans. From this point of view the Kaiser’s 
letters are very instructive indeed. 

As was to be expected, the Germans have reacted in 
two different ways on the publication of this correspond- 
ence: One group of writers, among whom Professor 
Goetz is the most prominent, has tried to analyze the 
correspondence from the point of view of international 
politics only ; the other one, with Harden and Dehlbriick 
at their head, have gone deeper into the matter, and have 
studied as well the relations of the Kaiser, the govern- 
ment, and the German people at large. 

The first-mentioned group avoids all personal attacks. 
They only point out the dangers and consequences of 
a wavering, unsteady, haphazard international policy of 
Germany during the reign of Wilhelm. They are mostly 
monarchists and do not want to undermine their main 
and beloved principle. They simply outline, according 
to their ideals, the necessary international policy of 
Germany. In most cases it amounts simply to the 


friendship and good understanding with Russia. 
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further development of Bismarck’s policy, as mentioned 
above, the foundation of which was always to be the 
There 
is no doubt whatever, in our mind, that in the future 
this will certainly be the basis of the German policy. 
She will try to exploit, organize, and weld the Russian 
State, no matter what government the latter may have, 
and she will have a faithful and helpful ally on the 
other side of Russia, namely, Japan. 

The second group of German authors who have written 
on the Kaiser’s correspondence with Nicholas goes much 
deeper into the matter, and tries to show and prove how 
evil and dangerous the former autocratic system was for 
Germany or for any country—really, how much de- 
pended on the whim of an unbalanced and mediocre 
monarch! Time and again the German policy was 
changed or shaped according to the fleeting mood, the 
idiosyncrasies or sympathies of an utterly irresponsible 
individual, who could bring upon his people incredible 
suffering. 

These writings have their own great meaning and im- 
portance, owing to the fact that the monarchical parties 
in many countries are still very strong and by no means 
diminishing in influence. Germany’s example ought to 
be studied in this respect; and the intimate letters of 
Wilhelm can be the best possible illustration of what réle 
autocracy can play in the welfare of a people. 

For the Russian historian Levine’s volume has quite 
an exceptional interest. We can see, for example, how 
the Kaiser was hypocritically urging the Czar to with- 
stand the Japanese demands, how he was pressing the 
necessity of a struggle with Japan, and how he was 
falsely lamenting the failure of the Russian armies. We 
know at present from other sources that Germany was 
at that moment counting on the weakening of Russia, 
and that Wilhelm was quite pleased that the Japanese 
had destroyed the Russian armed forces for a long 
period of years to come. The more diabolical and shame- 
lessly false, therefore, do the utterances of the Kaiser 
appear. I think this example is the limit of hypocrisy. 
Russia’s weakness was necessary for Germany, in order 
to frustrate any too-close alliance between St. Petersburg 
and Paris. As long as Russia was so helpless, France 
was weak, too! 

During the later period of social trouble in Russia, 
Wilhelm developed a feverish activity and bombarded 
the Czar with all sorts of advice and information, coun- 
seling him to grant some reforms, but certainly to main- 
tain at the same time the sacred institutions of au- 
tocracy. He repeatedly warned Nicholas to “rule in 
person,” and not to let the ministers get the better of 
him. It is in these letters of 1905-1906 that we find 
most of his attacks against the parliamentary system of 
government and his shortsighted outbursts against Eng- 
land in particular and democracy in general. There no 
longer can be any doubt but that the foolish policy of 
Nicholas of those years, which strengthened the forces 
of Russian reaction, was inspired, if not created, by the 
whisperings from Berlin. William thus upheld his dear 
principle of autocracy on the one hand and further weak- 
ened Russia on the other. 

In conclusion, we must mention the very deficient 
spelling of the French words all through the text of the 
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book. It is possible, but not at all probable, that the 
Kaiser wrote so badly in French. If, on the contrary, 
these mistakes were made during the copying of Wil- 
helm’s letters, which is much more likely, this fact can- 
not help detracting from the authenticy and historical 
value of the text. This would be especially the case con- 
cerning the text of the treaties proposed by the Kaiser 
(#XL, for example). Historical writers must be very 
careful, in consequence, in handling these texts. 





WAR, TAXATION, AND THE HUMANITIES 
By E. B. ROSA, of the Bureau of Standards, Washington 


The full text of this admirable address on “The Economic 
Importance of the Scientific Work of the Government” may 
be found in the Journal of the Washington Academy of 
Sciences, June, 1920. We have made quotations from it, 
with the author’s permission.—Ep1rTors. 


OR MANY YEARS the revenues of the Federal Gov- 

ernment were ample and easily obtained. Taxation 
was indirect and not felt and many of the developmental 
functions of the government were exercised with little 
question or objection. The World War involved enor- 
mous expenditures and increased the fixed charges due 
to the public debt and other war obligations to several 
times the former budget. The result is that expendi- 
tures for education, scientific research, and develop- 
ment work are severely scrutinized, and the question is 
raised as to whether we can afford to carry on such 
work on a generous scale. It is, of course, proper that 
every item in the national budget be closely scrutinized, 
and that nothing be passed which cannot justify itself. 
It is desirable, therefore, to inquire whether scientific 
research as carried on by the Federal Government is a 
luxury or a necessity; whether it is something to be 
enjoyed when taxes are light and curtailed when taxes 
are heavy; or whether it is creative and wealth-produc- 
ing, and therefore to be increased and developed when 
expenses are abnormally large and a heavy debt must 
be liquidated. The question is, in short, whether scien- 
tific and industrial research and education are like good 
seed and fertilizer to a farmer, which are essential to 
the best success; or whether they are as luxuries to the 
rich, which consume but do not produce, and which 
should be curtailed when necessary expenses increase. 


The National Budget 


In order to discuss the question concretely and with 
reference to actual conditions, let us examine the na- 
tional budget as it stands for the current fiscal year, 
with appropriations amounting to a total of $5,686,- 
005,706, as given in the regular supply bills and three 
deficiency bills prior to May 1, 1920. For convenience, 
we may divide it into six parts, as follows: 


I. Obligations arising from _ recent 
and previous wars, including in- 
terest on the public debt, pen- 
sions, war-risk insurance, re- 
habilitation and care of sol- 
diers, deficit in the operation of 
railways, expenditures of the 
Shipping Board, European food 
relief, and the bonus to govern- 


Group 
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Decembe: 


ment employees to partially 
cover the increased cost of liv- 


ing due to the war, a total of.. $3,855,482,586 
Group II. War and Navy Departments, ex- 

penses somewhat above a per- 

manent peace-time basis....... 1,424,138,677 


Group III. Primary governmental functions, 
including Congress, President 
and White House staff, courts 
and penal establishments, De- 
partments of Justice, State, 
Treasury, Interior, Commerce, 
Labor, Interstate Commerce 
and other commissions, one- 
half the District of Columbia, 
including all the necessary 
functions of government other 
than defense, except the com- 
mercial activities of Group V 
and the research, education, 
and developmental work of 
Ee vei ea nub asa, ae 

Group IV. Public works, including rivers 

and harbors, public buildings, 
reclamation service, post-roads, 
national parks, and railway in 
Alaska 
V. Commercial or self-supporting ac- 
tivities, including the Post- 
Office, Patent Office, Land Office, 
Panama Canal, and Housing 
Corporation, which, taken to- 
gether, earn their expenses. 

Group VI. Research, educational, and devel- 
opmental, including the wide 
range of work of the Agricul- 
tural Department, Geological 
Survey, Bureau of Mines, Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, Bureau 
of Standards, Bureau of Fish- 
eries, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Women’s and 
Children’s Bureaus, Vocational 
Education, College for Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic Arts, Li- 
brary of Congress, Smithsonian 


181,087,225 


168,203,557 


Group 


Institution, and the Public 
BOOT TOWN noc ccceckcccess 57,093,661 
eee ee ee $5,686,005,706 


The first two groups together amount to 92.8 per cent 
of the total; public works amount to 3 per cent, primary 
governmental functions 3.2 per cent, and research, 
education, and developmental work 1 per cent. The 
population of the country being about 110,000,000, the 
total budget is about $50 per year per capita, of which 
50 cents per year per capita is expended for the wide 
range of research, education, and development. 


Scientific Research and War 


The war called for scientific research in connection 
with the standardization and making of munitions, find- 
ing and using substitute materials, locating enemy guns 
by sound and flash ranging, locating submarines, build- 
ing and equipping ships and submarines, building and 
equipping airplanes, dirigibles, and balloons, and many 
other major subjects as well as countless minor ones. 
This called for well-equipped scientific laboratories and 
the trained personnel of research workers and assistants. 
The government laboratories were utilized to the limit 
of their capacity, and all kinds of makeshift facilities 
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had 
begun several years before, it is needless to say results 
would have been obtained sooner and the war appreci- 


were pressed into service. If preparations been 


ably’ shortened. In view of this experience and the 
probability that science and technology will be no less 
important in the future than in the past, the question 
naturally arises whether the government is making ade- 
quate preparation for scientific research as a part of its 
program of military preparedness. In time of war the 
civil branches of the government will be called upon 
immediately, and they will be able to render invaluable 
service if they are adequately equipped and manned. 
In the meantime, pending the arrival of the war, which 
we hope will never come, they will be able to render use- 
ful service in civil problems and so be more than self 
supporting. This kind of preparation for war, which 
adds nothing to the military budget if the civil depart 
ments are adequately supported, should appeal to all as 
practicable and desirable. 


Summary of the Argument 


The Federal Government, having emerged from par 
ticipation in the World War, finds itself with a large 
debt and heavy annual charges caused by the war. 
These, together with the current cost of the army and 
navy, amount for the present fiscal year to 92.8 per 
cent of the total budget. The cost of public works and 
the necessary administrative cost of the Federal Gov- 
ernment amounts to 6.2 per cent of the total. There 
remains 1 per cent for a large number of governmental! 
activities classed as research, educational, and develop- 
mental. The question arises whether, in the interest ot 
economy and efficiency, the 1 per cent shall be de- 
creased; or, because this work is constructive and of 
great economic value, it shall be increased, possibly 
doubled. This consideration should appeal 
to legislators and business men alike; namely, that re- 
search and development work by the government develop 
wealth, and the burden of taxation is thereby lightened. 
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IT IS REPORTED 


That only 33 1/3 per cent of the population of Chi- 
cago is American. 


That census figures in Japan show the death rate to 
be gaining over the birth rate 


1 
; 


That Havana, Cuba, has the reputation of being th 


richest city per capita, in the world. 


That for reasons of economy the German Government 
has decided to close a number of German universities 


That diplomatic relations between Germany and 
Brazil, which were broken off in 1917, have again beet 


resumed. . 


That the Y. M. C. A 


fewer than 615 American men and women engaged in 


is still keeping overseas Do 
various services. 

That 7,000 workers in the linen industry, out of a 
total of 13,000, are without work in the Ghent district, 


owing to the shortage of raw materials. 


if Agriculture 
means ol 


That the United States Department 
has suggested the breeding of skunks as a 
stabilizing the “depressed fur market.” 


That the city of Chicago is spending $150,000 yearly 
to serve meals to children from needy homes, about 
50,000 children of school age being fed daily. 


That Berlin University has advised its students not to 
take up dentistry as a career as the training is ver\ 
expensive and chances of financial success very poor. 


That the results of experiments in Dresden in the 
manufacture of German porcelain money are considered 
unsatisfactory, and that the “coins” will not be put into 
circulation. 


That it is proposed to hold a great international ex 
hibition in Philadelphia in 1926 to celebrate the 150th 
anniversary of the signing of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. 


That Francisco de la Barra, former provisional presi- 
dent of Mexico, is to be president of the mixed Franco- 
Austrian Arbitration Commission established by the 
Treaty of St. Germain. 


That the Court of Appeals of British Columbia has 
declared ultra vires and contrary to treaty engagements 
with Japan, recent provincial legislation prohibiting the 
employment of Japanese laborers. 


That Gianni Caproni, the airplane inventor, is now 
completing plans for a giant plane to carry 300 persons 
across the Atlantic in about thirty-six hours, the plane 
being designed with dining and sleeping accomodations. 
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That the American Red Cross has given to the League 
of Red Cross Societies 500,000 suits of reconditioned 
underwear and 100,000 pairs of rubber gloves, for use 
in the campaign against typhus throughout Central 


Kurope. 


That the Northern Peace Union. of Stockholm has 
petitioned the King of Sweden to introduce English as 
the fundamental foreign language to be taught in all 
State-aided schools, in order to facilitate international 
communication. 


That German public opinion looks with disfavor on 
the granting of a Nobel Prize to President Wilson, 
alleging that he has been responsible for post-war dif- 
ficulties for Germany tending to make her punishment 
greater. . 


That a Mandarin Version of the Chinese Bible has 
been completed at a cost of $700,000, after twenty-five 
years’ work on the part of translators, thus making the 
Bible accessible to over 400,000,000, that is to say, to 
one-fourth the population of the world. 


That wireless telephone messages from England were 
plainly heard in Geneva at a demonstration recently 
given by William Marconi, and that newspaper men in 
attendance at the Assembly of the League of Nations 
plainly heard messages spoken 500 miles away. 


That Germany, through private initiative, is estab- 
lishing in all her large cities “High Schools of Poli- 
tics,’ which, according to their founder, Professor Er- 
nest Jaeckh, are to “reduce politics to a science and re- 
store the nation’s greatness by peaceful methods.” 


That the five Central American countries, at their 
conference at San Jose, Costa Rica, this month, have 
practically perfected a federation, and worked out a 
plan of joint governmental action and ultimate merger 
in which organized labor is to have its recognition. 


That the foreign trade of Germany for the first five 
months of 1919 was as follows: imports, 3,339,000,000 
marks; exports, 1,169,000,000 marks; during the first 
five months of 1920 these have increased to 28,480,000,- 
000 marks for imports and 23,688,000,000 for exports. 


That St. Mihiel, where American troops did some of 
their most heroic fighting, is to have a unique memorial, 
the Junior Red Cross of America having made an ap- 
propriation to be used in co-operation with the French 
Government for the establishment of a model childrens’ 
hospital. 


That the International Institute of Agriculture, 
Rome, has decided to place on the walls of the handsome 
building, provided for it by Italy, a tablet in memory of 
David Lubin, the American Jew, who conceived the 
plan of the Institute, was its founder under the pat- 
ronage of the King of Italy, and served as the first 
representative of the United States on its governing 
board. ' 


‘ 
4 
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That the British Government, with the Premier 
especially eager, is seriously considering naming a 
woman for the diplomatic service, to be stationed pos- 
sibly in Washington as a first experiment; a person who 
would act as a go-between on all issues having to do 
with women, children, public health and social evils. 
lady Astor is sponsor of the plan. 


That Sidney Webb, the eminent English sociologist, is 
urging twin parliaments for the National government, 
one for functioning in the political field and having to 
do with national defense and the maintenance of order ; 
and the other a social parliament, dealing with the na- 
tion’s economic resources, and its cultural development, 
the people’s health, education and taxation. 


That, inadequate as the expenditures for education in 
the United States are, figures compiled in the Bureau of 
Education show that the people of the United States 
are now paying annually for education as much, if not 
more, than the total paid for education by the peoples 
of all other countries; that is, half the total expendi- 
tures for education, elementary, secondary, and higher, 
of the whole world are made in the United States, which 
contains approximately one-seventeenth of the poputa- 
tion of the world. 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE LEAGUE 


President Wilson’s Message to Congress— 
Opinions of Political Leaders— 
Conferences at Marion 


President Wilson, in his message to Congress, December 7, 
made no specific reference to the League or to the attitude 
of the United States toward it; but in general terms he had 
the following words to say about the ideals of the nation 
and their relation to contemporary domestic and foreign 


duties : 


Gentlemen of the Congress: 

When I addressed myself to performing the duty laid upon 
the President by the Constitution, to present to you an an- 
nual report on the state of the Union, I found my thought 
dominated by an immortal sentence of Abraham Lincoln’s: 
“Let us have faith that right makes might, and in that faith 
let us dare to do our duty as we understand it’—a sentence 
immortal because it embodies in a form of utter simplicity 
and purity the essential faith of the nation, the faith in 
which it was conceived and the faith in which it has grown 
to glory and power. With that faith and the birth of a na- 
tion founded upon it came the hope into the world that a 
new order would prevail throughout the affairs of mankind, 
an order in which reason and right would take precedence 
of covetousness and force, and I believe that I express the 
wish and purpose of every thoughtful American when I say 
that this sentence marks for us in the plainest manner the 
part we should play alike in the arrangement of our do- 
mestic affairs and in our exercise of influence upon the 
affairs of the world. By this faith, and by this faith alone, 
can the world be lifted out of its present confusion apd 
despair. It was this faith which prevailed over the wicked 
force of Germany. You will remember that the beginning 
of the end of the war came when the German people found 
themselves face to face with the conscience of the world and 
realized that right was everywhere arrayed against the 
wrong that their government was attempting to perpetrate. 
I think, therefore, that it is true to say that this was the 
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faith which won the war. Certainly this is the faith with 
which our gallant men went into the field and out upon the 
seas to make sure of victory. 


Democracy’s Mission 


This is the mission upon which democracy came into the 
world. Democracy is an assertion of the right of the indi- 
vidual to live and to be treated justly as against any attempt 
on the part of any combination of individuals to make laws 
which will overburden him or which will destroy his equal- 
ity among his fellows in the matter of right or privilege, 
and I think we all realize that the day has come when de- 
mocracy is being put upon its final test. The old world is 
just now suffering from a wanton rejection of the principle 
of democracy and a substitution of the principle of autocracy 
as asserted in the name, but without the authority and sanc- 
tion, of the multitude. This is the time of all others when 
democracy should prove its purity and its spiritual power to 
prevail. It is surely the manifest destiny of the United 
States to lead in the attempt to make this spirit prevail. 


Two Ways to Assist 


There are two ways in which the United States can assist 
to accomplish this great object: First, by offering the ex- 
ample within her own borders of the will and power of 
democracy to make and enforce laws which are unquestion- 
ably just and which are equal in their administration—laws 
which secure its full right to labor and yet at the same 
time safeguard the integrity of property, and particularly 
of that property which is devoted to the development of 
industry and the increase of the necessary wealth of the 
world. Second, by standing for right and justice as toward 
individual nations. The law of democracy is for the pro- 
tection of the weak, and the influence of every democracy 
in the world should be for the protection of the weak nation, 
the nation which is struggling toward its right and toward 
its proper recognition and privilege in the family of nations. 
The United States cannot refuse this réle of champion with- 
out putting the stigma of rejection upon the great and de- 
voted men who brought its government into existence and 
established it in the face of almost universal opposition and 
intrigue, even in the face of wanton force, as, for example, 
against the orders in council of Great Britain and the arbi- 
trary Napoleonic decrees, which involved us in what we 
know as the War of 1812. I urge you to consider that the 
display of an immediate disposition on the part of the Con- 
gress to remedy any injustices or evils that may have shown 
themselves in our own national life will afford the most 
effectual offset to the forces of chaos and tyranny which are 
playing so disastrous a part in the fortunes of the free peo- 
ples of more than one part of the world. The United States 
is of necessity the sample democracy of the world, and the 
triumph of democracy depends upon its success. 


OPINIONS OF POLITICAL LEADERS 


President-elect Harding, in a speech before the Senate, 
December 6, in which he bade farewell to that body, said: 


We are facing no easy task. We have our full part in the 
readjustment of human affairs, after the world tumult. We 
have our tasks at home, we have our part in the inevitable 
work of the civilized world. I am sure that the necessity of 
wise solution will inspire us to work together, to take com- 
mon counsel, to be tolerant of one another and give the best 
which is in all of us to attain the ends which become. our 
Republic at home and will maintain its high place among 
the nations of the earth. 


Senator Hiram Johnson, of California, on December 5th, 
in an interview, said that he would continue to fight against 
the League “to the finish”: 


It is unthinkable, after the recent election, that the United 
States will be taken into the League. The Republican plat- 
form, the utterances of President-elect Harding, the prom- 
ises made the American people, to which they so overwhelm- 
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ingly responded, will keep us out of any entangling alliances 
and specially out of the League. 

The election presented the contrast between just common 
folks and the intelligencia. The common folks made up 
their minds about the League and voted their belief, no 
matter what their political party. The victory in the elec- 
tion was a victory of sturdy citizenship or common folks 
who desired to be just Americans. 


Senator Borah has announced his program for the United 
States and the policy for which he will stand in his speeches 
and by his votes in the Senate. He would— 


1. Pass the Knox resolution, declaring a status of peace 
with Germany. 

2. Declare in favor of recodification and simplification of 
international law. 

3. Expand The Hague Tribunal, giving it greater powers 
in the settlement of disputes between nations. 

4. Declare that all territory seized by nations in the peace 
settlement shall be given back to the countries from which 
it was appropriated. 

5. Provide for settlement of all disputes by the interna. 
tional court without resort to war. 


NO ACTION BY CONGRESS AT SHORT SESSION 


On December 8 it was announced that the Republican 
leaders had decided not to take any action on the Knox 
peace resolution at the short session of Congress which now 
is sitting; and, moreover, that nothing would be done to 
remove from control of the Foreign Relations’ Committee 
the treaty providing that the United States and Great 
Britain should come to the aid of France in case of attack. 


MARION CONFERENCES 


Karly in December, after his return from his trip to 
l’anama, Mr. Harding went to Marion and began a series of 
conferences with men of both parties respecting the wise 
course of policy toward the League to be followed by him and 
by the majority back of him in the Congress that will meet 
probably in March, 1921. 

On the 10th he said to a New York Times correspondent : 


I am trying to find out what middle ground there is on 
which we can unite American public opinion in the matter of 
foreign policies. As you know, I am desirous of talking not 
only with pro-Leaguers but Irreconcilables, those who would 
have us play our full part in the world and those who would 
have America retain her freedom. Between the two it would 
seem probable that we can find some middle-ground view- 
point that possibly has not been brought out before, one to 
which all shades of American public opinion will agree. 

In this I am carrying out my campaign promises to sift 
and combine the best opinion on foreign relations. It may 
be impracticable, but as present I am not of that opinion. 


The President-elect declined to divulge the topics he in- 
tended discussing with his visitors, but said: 


I expect to talk with at least a hundred people on this 
matter. Later, but not now, it may be desirable to give out 
an outline of our conclusions. 


On the 11th he had Mr. Herbert Hoover as a guest and 
adviser. Mr. Hoover, commenting on the conference, said: 


We talked over the League situation, of course. I have 
always been in favor of taking this League and the peace 
treaty and modifying them. I see no use in reopening the 
10,000 questions which have been closed and committed to 
documents. It must be substantially changed in machinery 
and in other ways, we all know, but I believe it can be done 
and other members of the League will show an inclination 
to follow America’s lead. 
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Mr. Hoover also laid before Mr. Harding his own prescrip- 
tion for a restoration of sound conditions in Europe, as fol- 
lows: 

First. Extension of credits to European countries to revive 
the export trade of the United States. The extension of 
eredits should amount to an investment of American capital 
in European enterprises with the definite idea of putting the 
European nations on their feet and getting them back to 
work. 

Second. Determination of the exact amount and terms of 
the indemnity Germany must pay, as the only means of 
restoring industrial and agricultural activity in Germany. 

Third. Adoption of some plan to put Russia back in the 
ranks of producing nations. 


THE HARVEY PLAN 


From the Harding headquarters there issued on the 13th 
the following statement of a plan by “Colonel” 
George B. Harvey and discussed by him and Mr. Harding. 


favored 


It read: 

The whole topic of discussion between the two has been a 
proposal which dwarfs all previous propositions designed to 
perpetuate peace and to democratize the world. It was, in 
brief, that the United States should stand as a sponsor for 
an association of peoples who should pledge their respective 
governments for all time never to engage in offensive warfare 
until the question will be submitted to, and decided by, the 
people themselves. 

The President-elect declined to discuss the latter, but 
Colonel Harvey, while disclaiming any authority to speak 
for him, personally espoused the idea with vigor, and ex- 
pressed the belief that a practicable plan could be devised 
through friendly consultation and helpful co-operation with 
other nations. Of the merits of the proposal, if it can be 
made effective, he thought there could not be any doubt in 
any mind sensitive to the highest ideals and most worthy 
traditions of America. 


MR. ROOT IN CONFERENCE 


On the 18th Mr. Harding had a three-hours’ conference 
with Mr. Elihu Root, in which the latter gave special atten- 
tion to description of the plan for the International Court of 
the League, which, the same day, was being approved, with- 
out any compulsory feature, by the Assembly at Geneva. 
After the conference with the President-elect Mr. Root gave to 
the press a detailed résumé of the history of the movement 
in this country for settlement of international disputes by 
arbitration and by adjudication, and he explained how the 
plan for which he was contending would go beyond the work 
of The Hague conferences and provide the League with an 


indispensable instrument of service. 


CHANGES IN THE RECOMMENDATIONS 
OF THE COMMITTEE OF JURISTS 


The Assembly of the League of Nations, meeting at Gen- 
eva, has made certain fundamental changes in the project 
submitted by the Committee of Jurists, which met at The 
Hague during June and July. The essential changes are in 
Articles 34, 36, 37. The original of each of these articles, 
together with its revised form, follows: 

Article 34 (original). 

Between States which are members of the League of Na- 

the shall have jurisdiction (and this without 


tions, court 
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uby special convention giving it jurisdiction) to hear and 
determine cases of a legal nature, concerning— 
(a) The interpretation of a treaty; 
(bv) Any question of international law; 
(c) The existence of any fact which, if established, 
would constitute a breach of an international 
obligation ; 
(7) The nature or extent of reparation to be made for 
the breach of an international obligation; 
(e) The interpretation of a sentence passed by the 
court. 

The court shall also take cognizance of all disputes of any 
kind which may be submitted to it by a general or particular 
convention between the parties. 

In the event of a dispute as to whether a certain case 
comes within any mentioned, the 
matter shall be settled by the decision of the court. 


of the categories above 


Article 34 (as adopted). 


Without prejudice to the right of the parties, according to 
Article 12 of the Covenant, to submit disputes between them 
either to judicial settlement or arbitration or to inquiry by 
the Council, the court shall have jurisdiction (and this with- 
out any special agreement giving it jurisdiction) to hear and 
determine disputes the settlement of which is by treaties in 
foree entrusted to it or to the tribunal instituted by the 


League of Nations. 


Article 36 (original). 


The court shall give an advisory opinion upon any ques- 
tion or dispute of an international nature referred to it by 
the Council or Assembly. 

When the court shall give an opinion on a question of an 
international nature which does not refer to any dispute that 
may have arisen, it shall appoint a special commission of 
from three to five members. 

When it shall give an opinion upon a question which forms 
the subject of an existing dispute, it shall do so under the 
same conditions as if the case had been actually submitted 


to it for decision. 


Article 36 (as adopted). 


When the parties to a dispute agree to submit it to the 
jurisdiction of the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
the court shall, in the first place, apply the rules of pro- 
cedure which may have been laid down in the agreement, 
und, in the second place, in so far as they are applicable, the | 
rules of procedure contained in The Hague Convention of 
1907 for the pacific settlement of international disputes, 
always provided such rules are consistent with the provisions 


of Articles 1-36, 37, 39, 49, and 59 of the present convention. 


Article 57 (original). 


The official language of the court shall be French. 
The court may, at the request of the contesting parties, 


authorize another language to be used before it. 
Article 37 (as adopted). ° 


The official languages of the court shall be French and 
English. If the parties agree that the case shall be con- 


ducted in French, the judgment will be delivered in French. 
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If the parties agree that the case shall be conducted in 
English, the judgment will be delivered in English. 

In the absence of an agreement as to which language shall 
be employed, each party may, in the pleadings, use the 
language which it prefers; the decision of the court will be 
given in both languages. In this case the court will at the 
same time determine which of the two texts shall be con 
sidered as authoritative. 

The court may, at the request of the parties, authorize a 


language other than French or English to be used 


ARMENIA, THE POWERS, AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


On November 25 the Council of the League, after receipt 
of news from Armenia indicating the gravity of the situa- 
tion, sent out a call to the nations signatory to the treaty, 
asking some one or more of them to act as mediator between 
Mustapha Kemul Pasha, the leader of the Turkish National- 
ist Party, and the Armenians. In addition, the appended 
communication was dispatched by cable to President Wilson. 
It read: 


The Assembly of the League of Nations passed on Novem 
ber 22 a resolution couched in the following terms: “The 
Assembly, anxious to co-operate with the Council in order 
to put an end within the shortest time possible to the horrors 
of the Armenian tragedy, has requested the Council to arrive 
at an understanding with the governments with the view of 
entrusting a power with the task of taking necessary meas- 
ures to stop hostilities between the Kemalists and the Ar- 
menians.” 7 

The Council of the League has, after consideration, de- 
cided to transmit this resolution to the governments of all 
States members of the League and also to the Government 
of the United States. The object is to find a power which 
will use its good offices to put an end as speedily as possible 
to the present terrible tragedy. 

The proposal does not involve a repetition of the invita- 
tion to accept a mandate for Armenia. The Council does 
not wish to suggest an assumption of duties which might be 
unwelcomed, but has felt bound to offer to the United States 
the opportunity of undertaking this humanitarian task, since 
the fate of Armenia always has been of special interest to 
the American people, and the President of the United States 
has already agreed to delimit the boundaries of that country. 
As the matter is of great urgency, the Council ventures to 
ask for a reply with the shortest possible delay. 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S GUARDED REPLY 


President Wilson, on November 30, in a guarded commu- 
nication, making clear the limitations under which he must 
act, accepted the post of mediator. He said: 

President of the Council of the of Nations, Geneva, 

Switzerland: 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your cabled 
message, setting forth the resolution adopted by the Assem- 
bly of the League of Nations, requesting the Council of the 
League to,arrive at an understanding with the governments 
with a view to entrusting a power with the task of taking 
the necessary measures to stop the hostilities in Armenia. 

You offer to the United States the opportunity of under- 
taking the humanitarian task of using its good offices to end 
the present tragedy being enacted in Armenia, and you as- 
sure me that your proposal involves no repetition of the 
invitation to accept a mandate for Armenia. 

While the invitation to accept a mandate for Armenia has 
been rejected by the Senate of the United States, this coun- 
try has repeatedly declared its solicitude for the fate and 
welfare of the Armenian people. in a manner and to an ex 
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tent that justifies you in saying that the fate of Armenixa 
has always been of special interest to the American people 


Personal Mediation Offered 


[ am without authorization to offer or employ the militar) 
forces of the United States in any project for the relief of 
Armenia, and any material contributions would require the 
authorization of the Congress which is now in and 
whose action I could not forecast. I am willing, 
upon assurances of the moral and diplomatic support of the 
principal powers, and in a spirit of sympathetic response to 
the request of the Council of the League of Nations, to uss 
my good offices and to proffer my personal mediation through 
au representative whom I may designate, to end the hostili 
ties now being waged against the Armenian people and to 
bring peace and accord to the contending parties, relying 
upon the Council of the League of Nations to suggest to me 
the avenues through which my proffer should be conveyed 
und the parties to whom it should be addressed. 

Wooprow 


session 


howevel 


WILSON 


AMERICAN LOAN PROPOSED 


President Wilson, in his message to Congress, December 7 


said: 

In response to what | believe to be the impulse of 
pathy and opinion throughout the United States, I earnestly 
suggest that the authorize the Treasury of the 
United States to make to the struggling government of At 
menia such a loan as was made to several of the allied gov 
ernments during the war; and I would also suggest that it 
would be desirable to provide in the legislation itself that 
the expenditure of the money thus loaned should be under 
the supervision of a commission, or at least a commissioner 
from the United States, in order that revolutionary tenden 
cies within Armenia itself might not be afforded by the loan 
a further tempting opportunity. 


ARMENIA’S HOMI 


syn 


Congress 


TROUBLES 


Prior to sending his reply the President had forwarded 
to the League officials his report as their agent in reporting 
on suitable boundaries for Armenia that should receive the 
But while the 


considering ways and means of giving effect to the mediat 


League's protection. League's officials wer 
ing enterprise on terms laid by President Wilson, the Turk 
ish Nationalists and the Armenians were 


tion laid down in the following terms 


facing a proposi 


First. Armenia shall renounce its benefits under the Sevres 
Treaty. 

Second. 
Turkey. 

Third. Turks living within the 
receive full protection. 


Armenia shall adopt a friendly policy toward 


Republic of Armenia shall 


Moreover, the Armenians had to consider the intimate re 
lutions existing between the Turkish Nationalists and the 
Russian Government, broadly set forth in the following plat 
form of co-operative action in the Near East: 


1. Assurance on the territorial integrity of Turkey and 
restoration of Turkish administration in regions entirely in- 
habited by Turks. 

2. Turkish control to be established 
\rabia and Syria. 

3. Facilities to be accorded Russian delegates with a view 
to the development of communism in Turkey. 

4. Russia and Turkey agree to “liberate Moslem countries 
such as India, Algeria, Egypt, Morocco, and Tunisia from 
foreign yoke and grant them independence.” 

5. Russia recognizes the independence of the Moslem 
States in her territory and guarantees their integrity. 
6. Russia agrees to grant financial and material 

Turkey. 


in the new States of 


aid to 
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7. Russia agrees to dispatch two army corps, followed by 
more if necessary. 

8. Hostilities may be continued against the Entente with- 
out previous reference to the national councils of both coun- 
tries. 


On December 3 it was announced that the Armenian Re- 
public had agreed to become friendly in its relations with 
Russia, and that the latter power, in consequence, had called 
off the attacks of the Turkish Nationalists and of its own 
forces, and that Armenia was “at peace.” 

Naturally, this “accomplished fact” disconcerted the major 
powers of the West; it made of none effect the negotiations 
of the League for “mediation” and at once made perilous the 
remedial labors of the Near East Relief Fund representa- 
tives, who are under the ban of the Russian Government. 


THE MILITARY, NAVAL, AND AIR 
COMMISSION 


Wishing to have the United States represented in a “con- 
sultative” capacity on the League’s permanent military, 
naval, and air commission, the President of the Council of 
the League, late in November, cabled to Washington the fol- 
lowing communication : 


The Council of the League of Nations, acting on a unani- 
mous recommendation of the permanent military, naval, and 
air commission of the League, passed at its meeting in Gen- 
eva on November 25, invites the Government of the United 
States to name representatives to sit on that commission in 
a consultative capacity during the study by the commission 
of the question of the reduction of armaments—a study 
which the Council has requested the commission to under- 
take forthwith. 

The permanent advisory commission was constituted by 
the Council of the League at its meeting in Rome last May, 
and held its first session at San Sebastian in August. The 
commission is at present composed of military, naval, and 
aérial officers of States represented on the Council of the 
League. Its decisions are purely advisory and not in any 
sense binding, but they represent the common technical judg- 
ment of the experts of many countries. 


It would of course be perfectly understood that the pres- 
ence of the representatives of the United States would in no 
way commit the American Government to whatever opinions 
may be finally put forward in the report of the commission. 
Nor, indeed, can that report itself be more than a basis for 
the consideration by the members of the League of the meas- 
ures of reductions in armaments which united action may 
enable them to achieve. Nevertheless, just as in the case of 
the financial conference at Brussels, the presence of an 
American representative, whose function was only that of 
giving and receiving information, was an important factor 
in the success of the work of the conference, so it cannot be 
doubted that the general consideration of the subject of the 
reduction of armaments will be greatly facilitated if the 
Government of the United States can see its way té be rep- 
resented in a similar manner at the meetings of the perma- 
nent advisory commission. 

The problem is one to which public opinion in all countries 
attaches the highest importance. 

It is unnecessary to point out that the reduction of arma- 
ments is essential for the well-being of the world, and that 
unless some measures of relief can be found by international 
co-operation for the excessive taxation due to armaments, 
the general economic situation must become increasingly 
worse. 

The Council in extending this invitation cannot but hope 
that the Government of the United States, particularly in 
view of the attitude of America toward the question of the 
competition in armaments, will not refuse to associate itself 
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with the governments of the members of the League in be- 
ginning the preliminary work necessary for ultimate success 
and to lend to the present effort an assistance which can in 
no way encroach upon its own perfect liberty of action. 


MEXICO AND THE UNITED STATES 


At midnight, November 30, General Alvaro Obregon took 
the oath of office and became President of the Republic of 
Mexico, the fourth official of that rank to assume such re- 
sponsibilities in days of peace and with no revolt under way 
anywhere within the State. As is the custom, he gave no 
inaugural message, either on taking the oath or in meeting 
the national legislature the next day. 

But the day prior to his inauguration he sent forth a 
statement, which we append, that may be fairly deemed his 
working policy as an executive in whom there is more con- 
fidence, both within and without the Republic, than has been 
given to any President for many years past. General Obre- 
gon (which, by the way, is Mexican for “O’Brien”) said in 
this statement: 


The provisional government under President de la Huerta 
did not request such membership, and it is the intention of 
this government to continue this policy of aloofness, as Mex- 
ico in making overtures for membership in the League would 
engage in a humiliating act, entirely inconsistent with its 
traditional national pride. 

The great problem I face as the next Mexican executive 
is that of general reconstruction. I have reflected my atti- 
tude toward various problems in a series of projects which 
I have already submitted to Congress for consideration. Of 
first interest to Americans, of course, is the oil problem, and 
in this connection I might say that articles 14 and 27 will 
not be abrogated. But I am sure that within a short time a 
commission will be appointed to regulate the application of 
these articles. I do not intend to make any recommenda- 
tions to Congress regarding petroleum matters beyond urg- 
ing that the commission be established, and that all parties 
concerned be given fair and just treatment. I feel certain 
that this problem ultimately will be settled to the satisfac- 
tion of all concerned. 

The most significant results accomplished by the Mexican 
Government which retired last night undoubtedly was the 
pacification of the Republic, which is a sequence to the revo- 
lutionary movement of last summer. The institution of 
economical methods in public administration, which has re- 
sulted in the equalization of the national budget and an 
approach to financial stability, is another significant result. 


Problem of Labor 


One of Mexico's greatest problems at present is that of 
labor. I am positive that radicalism here is not so wide- 
spread that it constitutes a menace to the peace of Mexico. 
However, I do recognize that the workers have a right to 
fight for the betterment of their conditions, and my govern- 
ment will lend all possible aid to secure such betterment, if 
the workers act within the law and order. I recently sub- 
mitted a system of pensions and insurance policies for em- 
ployees who have grown old in service or who have become 
disabled as a result of their work. Certain wage increases 
are also proposed by the law. 

The constitution of 1917 delivers too much power to the 
chief executive without providing sufficient responsibilities, 
and it was the exercise of these almost tyrannical powers by 
Carranza that led to the revolution against him. The pro- 
posed law would make the President subject to trial if he 
in any way restrained the liberties of voters or attempted to 
prejudice elections, either federal or state; if he exerted 
pressure upon Congress or the Supreme Court to influence 
their action; if he attacked the sovereignty of any State; 
if he were a party to the formal administration of public 
funds or concluded treaties with foreign powers without the 
consent of Congress. The various members of the cabinet 
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would be made equally liable for not opposing the chief 
executive in such illegalities. 

I take the oath of office with the profound feeling that I 
have an immense task before me. I shall strive to admin 
ister my office with due regard to justice for all abiding by 
the law and the constitution. With the co-operation of the 
country at large, I hope to see unbroken peace and the pros- 
perity of my country. 


IRELAND’S CASE AND LORD GREY’S 
WAY OUT 


Viscount Grey, writing to the London Westminster Ga- 
zette, had this to say to his countrymen: 


“The government of Ireland has been unable to punish or 
prevent the constant murder of those who serve it; in parts 
of Ireland its authority has apparently ceased and been su- 
perseded by Sinn Fein courts, from which alone can any 
redress be obtained for ordinary crime or wrong-doing, and 
some, if not all, of the once Unionist minority in Nationalist 
Ireland, hopeless of protection from the British Government, 
is now advocating dominion home rule, or looking to an 
agreement with the Sinn Fein. 

“The British administration, in fact, is exhibiting the 
helplessness of an extremely feeble government, while in- 
curring all the odium of one that rules by force. Ireland 
is more discontented than ever, and there is no prospect of 
a settlement or improvement. 

“To this we have come after centuries of British rule, and 
it would be well for every one, whether he be a Home Ruler 
or a Unionist, to look for the cause with a fresh mind. 

“The permanent underlying cause of a failure so pro- 
nounced and persistent as that in Ireland is not to be found 
in the shortcomings of individual governments, not even in 
those of the present governments. Faulty as all govern- 
ments may be and as many British governments in Ireland 
certainly have been, the Trish question would have been 
solved before now but for one thing—the difference between 
Irishmen themselves—that is, between Ulster or part of 
Ulster and the rest of Ireland. Now. the lesson of past 
years is that this difference is inflamed, and not composed, 
by British proposals for the government of Ireland. 

“The present Home Rule bill now before Parliament is no 
exception. There is much to be said in the abstract for the 
lines on which it is drawn—they could easily be expanded 
into dominion home rule for a united Ireland. But appar 
ently no one wants the bill, no one accepts it as a solution, 
and Irishmen will refuse to put it into operation. We must 
therefore look to some other policy for relief. 

“Nothing that is in the nature of a bargain between the 
British Government and one part of Ireland has any chance 
of success. If the Sinn Fein accept it, Ulster will denounce 
it. If Ulster accept it, the Sinn Fein will reject it. 

“The only prospect for future peace and good government 

in Ireland is that the Irish should draw up their own 
scheme. This is a point which Lord Hugh Cecil made very 
clearly a few weeks ago. But his proposal had, I think, a 
_ fatal defect—it stopped short of the one thing essential to 
wake Irishmen agree upon their own problems. They will 
never do this except under pressure of a real sense of re 
sponsibility. 

“This is what they have never yet had, for it has always 
been understood that as long as Irishmen differed Great 
Britain would go on governing or proposing plans for the 
government of Ireland. As long as this is so the Irish Con- 
vention or Constituent Assembly will either differ and break 
up in internal discord or propose something different.” 


THE UNITED STATES MILITARY FORCES 


A regular army of approximately 300.000 men and a 
national guard affiliated with it that by 1924 will have a 
strength of more than 400,000 privates and officers is con- 
templated by the Genera) Staff. This force, it is urged, 
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would and should be available, and it could be enlarged to a 
total of 2,000,000 fighters by use of conscription. 

The method by which this is to be effected is set forth in 
a recent War Department statement: 

“In line with the policy of the War Department in organiz 
ing the troops of each corps area, the reserve and national 
guard officers of the General Staff, on duty in the War De 
partment, have been ordered to visit each corps area head- 
quarters and there to advise and confer with the corps area 
commanders and the State authorities with reference to the 
organization of the national guard divisions allocated to the 
various corps areas. 

“It has been deemed advisable by the War Department 
to begin the reorganization of the national guard immedi- 
ately, and a table of tentative allotments has been prepared 
showing the number of troops to be organized in each State, 
under section 62 of the National Defense Act, as amended, 
which requires a proportion of 200 men for each Senator 
and Representative in Congress, and a number to be de- 
termined by the President for each Territory and the Dis 
trict of Columbia; with a proportionate annual increase 
until 800 men per Senator and Representative has been 
reached, which minimum is required under the statute by 
June 30, 1924. If the provisions of this law are fulfilled, a 
total enlisted strength of approximately 427,000 men will 
be provided as the peace organization of the national guard 
component of the army. 

“It is realized by the War Department that the number of 
national guard units allocated to the several corps areas 
may at first glance appear ambitious, but they provide only 
the tactical units required in the general scheme of defense 
to absorb the minimum strength directed in the National 
Defense Act to be reached by June 30, 1924. 

“The policy of the War Department will be to give every 
assistance possible to State authorities in the solution of the 
predicaments which may confront them during the reorgani- 
zation, and it is contemplated that corps area commanders 
will confer with State authorities with a view to recom- 
mending to the War Department changes in the tentative 
State allotments which may be considered desirable, and 
such changes as may be approved will be incorporated in the 
final allotments before their issuance, for the guidance of all 
concerned. 

“It is contemplated that troops required under the allot 
ment which are armed with weapons not susceptible to use 
in State emergencies will be provided with infantry equip 
ment and will be trained as infantry to a limited degree, in 
order that they may have a distinct value from the stand 
point of State requirements. 

“After the allotment tables have been formally approved, 
the localization of units called for will be worked out by 
committees in the several States, of which a majority mem- 
bership will be made up of national guard and reserve 
officers.” 


THE COSTS OF MAKING AND KEEPING 
PEACE 


resident Wilson submitted to the Senate and House, De- 
cember 8, a statement in detail showing the expenses in- 
curred by the commission of which he was head, that repre- 
sented the United States at the Peace Conference. The 
period covered was from December 1, 1918, to December 31, 
1919. The sum, he states, not only covers the cost of trans- 
portation to and from Paris and of residence there of the 
commission and its advisers, but also the expenses of the 
various delegations that were sent to Russia, Germany, Aus 
tria, Poland, Armenia, and the Near East. The interesting 
fact is disclosed that Colonel House drew a salary of $1,000 
a month, and that the “confidential expenditures” of the 
President amounted to $17,534. The total cost of the enter- 
prise was $1,651,191. 
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THE COSTS OF ADMINISTERING THE LEAGUE 


In reporting to the French Parliament upon the national 
budget, M. Nobelmaire discussed frankly the costs that were 
piling up for France, owing to her share in the administra- 
tive costs of the League of Nations, and the effect of his 
statements have been reflected in the proceedings of the 
Assembly at Geneva, where France has led in a determined 
effort to reduce the amount of money to be spent by the 
League, France insisting that the salaries paid are much too 
high, and that the offices and working plant of the League 
in Geneva are much too luxurious. 

M. Nobelmaire insisted that the League should have a 
special controlling body, charged with supervision of the 
League’s expenditures and auditing its accounts. He cited 
that in the first six months of its existence the League had 
cost 10,000,000 francs in gold, and that the third budget ap- 
proved by the Council, that was to come before the Assem- 
bly in Geneva, called on France to pay 2,700,000 francs into 
the League treasury during 1921. He showed that the sec- 
retarial staff alone cost the signatory States more than 
8,000,000 francs during the first six months of the League’s 
life. The Brussels Conference cost the League 1,500,000 
francs, and the International Labor Bureau had incurred 
expenses amounting to 8,000,000 francs and was asking for 
an enlarged staff, while for the work of the League as a 
whole its secretariat was proposing a “working fund” of 
4,000,000 francs. Inasmuch as many parliaments of the 
signatory powers had not met the financial responsibilities 
involved in their membership in the League, M. Nobelmaire 
showed how the League had been forced to become a debtor 
and to borrow funds for its running expenses. His plea is 
for stricter accounting, more severe economy in administra- 
tion, and all possible effort to save the League secretariat 
from becoming a bureauracy. France, he said, must stand 
for this broader policy, if it is to stay in the League and to 
pay its share. Any other policy would be folly, in the light 
of the plight of the national treasury and credit. 


THE ASSEMBLY’S REACTIONS 


This problem of keeping the administrative expenses of 
the League within bounds came before the meeting of the 
Assembly at Geneva quite early in the sessions, and at times 
took on quite an acrimonious form of debate, with specific 
charges against the extravagance of the salaries paid the 
secretariat and the status of splendor in which the League’s 
officials are housed, etc. French, Swedish, and Canadian 
champions of economy were conspicuous, and the net effect 
of the debate was to make temporary appointment of com- 
missions to do specific tasks for the League rather than to 
set up new permanent commissions, as had been recom- 
mended by the administrative officials at Berne and by the 
Council. The Argentina Republic’s representatives, after 
they withdrew from the Assembly, announced that the Re 
public would not be liable for further assessments. 


NOBEL PRIZE WINNERS, 1919-1920 


The Storthing of Norway, functioning in accord with the 
terms of the bequest of Alfred Nobel, has awarded two 
peace prizes, one for 1919 to M. Leon Bourgeois, the eminent 
French promoter of international arbitral and judicial rela- 
tions and a representative of France in the Council of the 
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League of Nations, and the other—for 1920—to President 
Wilson. 

The latter, in instructing the American Minister to Nor- 
way to accept on his behalf the award of the .Storthing, 
wrote: D 


In accepting the honor of your award, I am moved not 
only by a profound gratitude for the recognition of my 
earnest efforts in the cause of peace, but also by a very 
poignant humility before the vastness of the work still called 
for by this cause. 

May I not take this occasion to express my respect for the 
farsighted wisdom of the founder in arranging for a con 
tinuing system of awards? 

If there were but one such prize, or if this were to be the 
last, I could not, of course, accept it. For mankind has not 
yet been rid of the unspeakable horror of war. I am con- 
vinced that our generation has, despite its wounds, made 
notable progress. But it is the better part of wisdom to 
consider our work as only begun. It will be a continuing 
labor. In the indefinite course of years before us, there will 
be abundant opportunity for others to distinguish themselves 
in the crusade against hate and fear and war. 

There is, indeed, a peculiar fitness in the grouping of these 
Nobel awards. The Cause of Peace and the Cause of Truth 
are of one family. Even as those who love science and de- 
vote their lives to physics or chemistry, even as those who 
would create new and higher ideals for mankind in litera- 
ture, even so with those who love peace, there is no limit 
set. Whatever has been accomplished in the past is petty 
compared to the glory and promise of the future. 


PRIZE ESSAYS ON PEACE THEMES 


The American School Citizenship League, formerly the 
American School Peace League, in announcing its 1920-1921 
prize essay contest, again opens the competition to students 
of all countries. One contest is for seniors in normal schools. 
The theme on which competitors will write will be, “What 
education can do to secure co-operation as against competi- 
tion between nations.” The other contest is open to seniors 
in secondary schools, and the theme is, “The essential foun- 
dations of a co-operating world.” Three prizes of $75, $50, 
and $25 will be given for the best three essays in each set. 
The judges, of whom there are eight, are educators promi- 
nent in normal-school and high-school work, and the list is 
headed by Paul Monroe, director of the School of Education, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York City. 
Essays must not exceed 5,000 words in length; must be ac- 
companied by a topical outline, and preferably be in type- 
writing. They should be sent to Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 
Secretary of the League, 405 Marlborough Street, not later 
than June 21, 1921. One of the prize-winners in the 1919-20 


contest lives in England, and the other prize-winners were: 


from Massachusetts, New York, and Maryland. 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
MESOPOTAMIAN MANDATE 


On November 26 the following communication from the 
Secretary of State of the United States to the British Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs was made public, wWith- 
out the series of five which had preceded it. The full text 
of the correspondence, giving the British side of the case, is 
soon to appear in a White Book. 

Mr. Colby. the representative of the United States, wrote: 
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THe RigHT HONORABLE EArt CURZON OF KEDLESTON, K. G., 
His Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 


My Lorp: I have the honor to refer to your note of Au- 
gust 9 regarding the application of the principle of equality 
of treatment to the territories of the Near East to be placed 
under mandates, and specifically to the petroleum resources 
of those territories as affected by that principle. 

tefore considering the observations of His Majesty's Gov 
ernment on the general principles advocated by the United 
States, and agreed to by the allied powers, for application 
to the mandates over former Turkish territory, as outlined 
in the notes of May 12 and July 28, addressed to you on 
behalf of this government, I think it will clarify the discus- 
sion to indicate certain of your statements and assurances 
which this government has been pleased to receive. Thus, I 
note that the assignment to Great Britain of the mandate 
for Mesopotamia was made and accepted subject to no 
friendly arrangement whatever with any third government 
regarding economic rights, which, of course, would have 
heen wholly at variance with the purpose and contemplation 
of any mandate. 

It is also gratifying to learn His Majesty’s Government is 
in full sympathy with the several propositions formulated 
in the note of May 12, above referred to, which embody or 
illustrate the principles which this government believes 
should be applied in the mandated regions, and which are 
essential to the practical realization of equality of treat 
ment. 

The statements of your note, to the effect that the British 
Government has refrained from exploiting the petroleum 
resources of the mandated territories in question; that the 
operations referred to have been conducted for purely mili- 
tary purposes under the immediate supervision of the army 
authorities and at army expense; and that no private inter- 
ests whatever are in any way involved, are accepted with a 
full sense of the good faith of the British Government. 


Assurances of Britain 


The Government of the United States notes that His Maj 
esty’s Government has found it necessary to suspend, during 
the period of occupation, the grant of facilities and oppor 
tunities to British as well as to other private interests to 
investigate the natural resources of the country, either for 
the purpose of acquiring new claims or strengthening old 
ones, and that there is no reason for assuming that the ad 
ministration either of Mesopotamia or of Palestine has at 
any time failed to carry out the assurances of His Majesty's 
Government. 

This government welcomes your pledges to the effect that 
the natural resources of Mesopotamia are to be secured to 
the people of Mesopotamia and to the future Arab State, to 
be established in that region, and that it is the purpose of 
the British Government, fully alive to its obligation as a 
temporary occupant, not only to secure those resources to 
the Mesopotamian State, but also its absolute freedom of 
action in the control thereof, and in particular that it is far 
from the intention of the mandatory power to establish any 
kind of monopoly or preferred position in its own interest. 

The Government of the United States appreciates, like 
wise, the concurrence with its view that the merits of all 
claims to rights alleged to have been acquired in the man 
dated territories before the outbreak of hostilities must be 
duly established before recognition of such claims will be 
accorded. 

Adverting, at this point, to the views of His Majesty's 
Government regarding the nature of the responsibilities of 
mandatory powers under the League of Nations, I desire to 
eall to the attention of His Majesty’s Government the fact 
that while the draft mandate, Form A, was not adopted at 
Paris, it was the understanding of the American representa- 
tives there present that the British Government entertained 
and had expressed convictions favorable to said form, and 
that, presumably, its representatives would exercise their 
influence in conformity with those convictions. 
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America tor Equality 


| need hardly refer again to the fact that the Government 
of the United States has consistently urged that it is of the 
utmost importance to the future peace of the world that 
alien territory transferred as a result of the war with the 
Central Powers should be held and administered in such a 
‘way as to assure equal treatment to the commerce and to 
the citizens of all nations. Indeed, it was in reliance upon 
an understanding to this effect, and expressly in contempla 
tion thereof, that the United States was persuaded that the 
acquisition under mandate of certain enemy territory by the 
victorious powers would be consistent with the best interests 
of the world. 

It is assumed, accordingly, that your statements with ref 
erence to Mandate A, together with the statement that the 
draft mandates for Mesopotamia and Valestine have been 
prepared with a view to secure equality of treatment for the 
commerce and citizens of all States which are members of 
the League of Nations, do not indicate a supposition on your 
part that the United States can be excluded from the benefits 
of that principle of equality of treatment. 

This government is pleased to find that His Majesty's 
Government is in full sympathy with the principles formu 
lated in its communications of May 12 and July 28. But it 
is unable to concur in the view, contained in paragraph 15 
of your note, that the terms of the mandates can properly 
be discussed only in the Council of the League of Nations 
and by the signatories of the Covenant. Such powers as the 
allied and associated nations may enjoy, or wield, in the 
determination of the governmental status of the mandated 
ureas, accrued to them as a direct result of the war against 
the Central Powers. The United States, as a participant in 
that conflict and as a contributor to its successful issue, 
cannot consider any of the associated powers, the smallest 
not less than itself, debarred from the discussion of any of 
its consequences, or from participation in the rights and 
privileges secured under the mandates provided for in the 
treaties of peace. 


Notes to Go to League 


This government notes with interest your statement that 
the draft mandates for Mesopotamia and for Palestine, 
which have been prepared with a view to secure equality of 
treatment and opportunity for the commerce, citizens, and 
subjects of all States which ure members of the League of 
Nations, will, when approved by the interested allied powers, 
be communicated to the Council of the League of Nations. 
The United States is, undoubtedly, one of the powers directly 
interested in the terms of the mandates, and I therefore re 
quest that the draft mandate forms be communicated to this 
yovernment for its consideration before their submission to 
the Council of the League. It is believed that His Majesty's 
Government will be the more ready to acquiesce in this 
request, in view of your assurance that His Majesty's Goy 
ernment is in full sympathy with the various principles con 
tained in the two previous notes of this government upon 
this subject. 

The establishment of the mandate principle, a new prin 
ciple in international relations, and one in which the public 
opinion of the world is taking a special interest, would seem 
to require the frankest discussion from all pertinent points 
of view. It would seem essential that suitable publicity 
should be given to the drafts of mandates which it is the 
intention to submit to the Council, in order that the fullest 
opportunity may be afforded to consider their terms in rela 
tion to the obligations assumed by the mandatory power and 
the respective interests of all governments which are or 
deem themselves concerned or affected. 

The fact cannot be ignoréd that the reported resources of 
Mesopotamia have interested public opinion of the United 
States, Great Britain, and other ceuntries as a _ potential 
subject of economic strife. Because of that fact they be 
come an outstanding illustration of the kind of economic 
question with reference to which the mandate principle was 
especially designed, and indeed a peculiarly critical test of 
the good faith of the nations which have given their adher 
ence to the principle. This principle was accepted in the 
hope of obviating in the future those international differ 
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ences that grow out of a desire for the exclusive control of 
the resources and markets of annexed territories. To cite a 
single example: Because of the shortage of petroleum, its 
constantly increasing commercial importance, and the con- 
tinuing necessity of replenishing the world’s supply by draw- 
ing upon the latent resources of undeveloped regions, it is 
of the highest importance to apply to the petroleum industry 
the most enlightened principles recognized by nations as ap- 
propriate for the peaceful ordering of their economic rela- 
tions. 

This government finds difficulty in reconciling the special 
arrangement referred to in paragraphs 18 and 19 of your 
note, and set forth in the so-called San Remo Petroleum 
Agreement, with your statement that the petroleum re- 
sources of Mesopotamia, and freedom of action in regard 
thereto, will be secured to the future Arab State, as yet 
unorganized. Furthermore, it is difficult to harmonize that 
special arrangement with your statement that concessionary 
claims relating to those resources still remain in their pre- 
war position, and have yet to receive, with the establishment 
of the Arab State, the equitable consideration promised by 
His Majesty’s Government. 

This government has noted in this connection a public 
statement of His Majesty’s minister in charge of petroleum 
affairs to the effect that the San Remo agreement was based 
on the principle that the concessions granted by the former 
Turkish Government must be honored. It would be reluc- 
tant to assume that His Majesty’s Government has already 
undertaken to pass judgment upon the validity of conces- 
sionary claims in the regions concerned, and to concede 
validity to certain of those claims which cover, apparently, 
the entire Mesopotamian area. Indeed, this government 
understands your note to deny having taken, and to deny 
the intention to take, any such ex parte and premature 
action. In this connection, I might observe that such infor- 
mation as this government has received indicates that prior 
to the war the Turkish Petroleum Company, to make specific 
reference, possessed in Mesopotamia no rights to petroleum 
concessions or to the exploitation of oil; and in view of your 
assurance that it is not the intention of the mandatory 
power to establish on its own behalf any kind of monopoly, 
I am at some loss to understand how to construe the pro- 
vision of the San Remo agreement that any private petro- 
leum company which may develop the Mesopotamian oil 
fields “shall be under permanent British control.” 


Question of Motives 


Your lordship contracts the present production of petro- 
leum in the United States with that of Great Britain and 
some allusion is made to American supremacy in the petro- 
leum industry. I should regret any assumption by His 
Majesty’s Government or any other friendly power that the 
views of this government as to the true character of a man- 
date are dictated in any degree by considerations of the 
domestic need or production of petroleum or any other com- 
modity. 

I may be permitted to say, however, for the purpose of 
correcting a misapprehension which your note reflects, that 
the United States possesses only one-twelfth approximately 
of the petroleum resources of the world. The oil resources 
of no other nation have been so largely drawn upon for 
foreign needs, and your lordship’s statement that any 
prophecies as to the oil-bearing resources of unexplored and 
undeveloped countries must be accepted with reserve, hardly 
disposes of the scientific calculation upon which, despite 
their problematical elements, the policies of States and the 
anticipations of world production are apparently proceeding. 
The Government of the United States assumes that there is 
a general recognition of the fact that the requirements for 
petroleum are in excess of production, and it believes that 
opportunity to explore and develop the petroleum resources 
of the world wherever found should without discrimination 
be freely extended, as only by the unhampered development 
of such resources can the needs of the world be met. 

But it is not these aspects of oil production and supply, 
in so far as they are of domestic interest to the United 
States, with which I am concerned in this discussion. I 
have alluded to them in order to correct confusing infer- 
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ences, liable to arise from certain departures, which I be- 
lieve I discern in your lordship’s communication, from the 
underlying principles of a mandate, as evolved and sought 
to be applied by the allied and associated powers to the 
territories, brought under their temporary dominion, by 
their joint struggle and common victory. This dominion 
will be wholly misconceived, not to say abused, if there is 
even the slightest deviation from the spirit and the exclu- 
sive purpose of a trusteeship as strict as it is comprehensive. 

Accept, My Lord, the assurances of my most distinguished 
consideration. 

BAINBRIDGE CoLsy, 
Secretary of State of the United States of America. 


INTERNATIONAL NOTES 

WAR CAUSES VAST MIGRATIONS of civilians and sur- 
vivors of the fray. Denudation of home territory, 
wrecking of industries, scarcity of sustenance, and im- 
pending burdens of taxation if men remain where they 
are—these causes provoke emigration to more favored 
lands; and, as present figures show, nothing but diffi- 
culties in getting passports and transportation and the 
right to enter new Jands across seas is preventing an 
exodus from Europe to the Americas such as never has 
been seen in the past. Much of this planned for trans- 
planting of peoples will be state-sanctioned. The 
Poles, for instance, are only too glad to get rid of the 
hordes of Gallician Jews. Italy, with her past ex- 
perience in mind, welcomes settlement of her sons 
abroad, knowing how much of their earnings comes back 
home. Germany has a surplus population of 12,000,- 
000 to feed. All the governments wish to get rid of 
their diseased, crippled, and defective folk. Hence 
they expedite the exoduses. 

To meet this incoming flood and check it, Canada, 
by an order in council, has just decreed that all 
artisans, mechanics, and laborers other than farm 
laborers seeking admission must possess $250 in their 
own right and have transportation to their destination. 
Tourists, farmers, and domestic servants are not 
touched by the new regulation. Canada’s restrictions 
always have been more rigid than those of the United 
States, and she has not had to face, as yet, any marked 
variation from colonization by North of Europe races, 
though Jews are growing in number rapidly in and 
about Montreal. 

In the United States, the first day that Congress 
opened, December 6, the House Committee on Immi- 
gration reported favorably on a bill, introduced by its 
chairman, forbidding admission of aliens for two years, 
the bill to become effective 60 days after its enactment. 
Blood relatives of naturalized aliens are exempted. 

The American Federation of Labor is supporting this 
restrictive legislation. 


“CANCELLATION” OF ORDERS FOR GOODs has gone on to 
such a degree as between the merchants and manu- 
facturers of different countries, and also within nations 
as between wholesalers and retailers, that the phenom- 
enon has become a recognized form of war “by-product.” 
The chancelleries of the nations are wrestling now with 
charges brought by one set of nationals against another 
group. The International Chamber of Commerce has 
been forced to deal with the problem, and the Chamber 
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of Commerce of the United States already has taken 
action through its committees. On every hand there 
has been a disposition to lower standards of “honor” 
and to crawl out of obligations. Just what the remedy 
must be is defined in the report of a subcommittee of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, re- 
cently published. It says: 


First. That the practice is the result of war-time irregu- 
larities and will pass as we return to a normal basis. 

Second. That we are now reaping the results of the loose 
business practices inaugurated before the war, when many 
lines were in a state of over-production and the measures 
taken to unload this surplus were demoralizing. Those en- 
tertaining this belief feel that the remedy is in a general 
reformation of our system of order-taking, making each order 
a contract enforceable by law. 

Third. That we have been drifting away from the funda- 
.mentals of sound business and the “Golden Rule,” and that 
we must return to a stronger belief in the rights of others, 
and a higher regard for our own integrity, if the change is 
to be permanent. 


FRANCE AND THE VATICAN have been drawn closer to- 
gether by the common experiences of the war and its 
aftermath. The valor and self-sacrifice of the priests 
who succored the troops and the entire loyalty to the 
national cause of the upper clergy prominent in ecclesi- 
astical politics have accounted for the change from the 
governmental side. On the part of the Vatican there 
has been gratitude for the aid of France in Poland, 
Czecho-Slavakia, Syria and sections of the Near East, 
where church interests have been protected. Moreover, 
relations between France and the Roman Catholics of 
the Rhenish provinces and of Bavaria have become inti- 
mate in a common enterprise to shake off Prussian 
domination of the Germany of tomorrow. The Cham- 
ber of Deputies, by a vote of 397 to 209, December 1, 
voted to re-establish the French Embassy in Rome and 
to receive a Papal Nuncio in Paris. The size of the 
minority opposing this action indicates that the strictly 
secular party is still strong. What the Senate will do 
remains to be seen. There the anti-clerical forces are 
more strongly entrenched. 


ScIENCE, LABOR, AND LAW are to have a much closer 
connection than formerly. The formation in the United 
States of a federated society of engineers, with a mem- 
bership of 80,000 persons, which already has assumed, 
under the presidency of Mr. Hoover, the special task of 
investigating economic and labor problems in the light 
of engineering standards and professional ideals of 
efficiency, is a sign of the times. Nor should the fact 
be overlooked that the American Federation of Labor 
plans to co-operate with this engineering society, having 
now overcome its former opposition to “scientific” con- 
duct of business and industry. As a foretaste of the 
new era that lies ahead, the vote taken by the Taylor 
Society of New York City, following a conference with 
representative officials of the national organizations of 
the mechanical and electrical engineers of the country, 
may be cited. Discussion had been centered on the 
“12-hour shift in the steel industry of the United 
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States.” The expert, whose paper dealt exhaustively 
with the evidence in the case, had contended for a 
shorter day. The difficulties of competition with na- 
tions having varying standards of legal labor days had 
been dwelt upon. ‘Therefore the Taylor Society decided 
to give the investigation a wider range than had been 
first proposed. They selected an organ of the League 
of Nations, one that some persons consider its most 
commendable agency. The text of their vote is ap- 
pended : 

Whereas the profession of management engineering views 
as uneconomic and inefficient the two-shift or average twelve- 
hour day in industry; and 

Whereas we welcome the widespread effort to increase 
production by a considered shortening of the hours of labor; 
and 

Whereas the steel industry in the United States, with its 
large percentage of workers engaged the long day, offers an 
inviting field for investigation and readjustment; and 

Whereas during the last few years the leading steel-produc 
ing nations of the world, with the exception of the United 
States, have abandoned the two-shift day and there is now 
available a mass of information as to the effect under vary- 
ing conditions of the three-shift day: 

Resolved, That the Taylor Society, in annual meeting as- 
sembled, request the governing body of the International 
Labor Office to place the subject of the long day in the steel 
industry on the agenda of the International Labor Confer- 
ence of 1922. 


THe Evropean Retter Councit, with Mr. Herbert 
Hoover at its head, has been formed during the past 
month, for the sensible purpose of co-ordinating the 
operations, administrative and altruistic, of eight 
agencies laboring in Europe and relying for their sup- 
port on American donors. In the council are the Red 
Cross, the Near East Relief, the Y. M. C. A., the K. of 
C., and other well-known associations with a splendid 
war and post-war record. Their total estimated budget 
is put at $23,000,000, and it is this sum which the 
Council is now appealing to the country to raise. Much 
of this sum—indeed, most of it—will be spent on saving 
the children of the lands where the American workers 
go; and it is this particular phase of the enterprise that 
has made Pope Benedict XV a friend of the cause and 
a promoter of gifts to it from Roman Catholics. The 
following extract from his letter, transmitted through 
Cardinal Gibbons, is worth reprinting, partly because 
of its estimate of Mr. Hoover and partly for its state- 
ment of facts of which the eminent Italian and pontiff 
is aware. The Pope wrote: 


The splendid services you already have rendered in this 
regard, which assure you without doubt an abiding place in 
the history of Christian charity and give you a unique title 
to the gratitude of the people, fill us alike with heartfelt 
satisfaction and consolation at the prospect of the great 
good that will thus accrue to the needy multitudes of Europe. 

We have learned that you are now devoting your time and 
earnest endeavor in a special way in behalf of the suffering 
little ones. What you did to succor the helpless children of 
Belgium when the utter lack of proper food threatened their 
frail lives—all this is still fresh and living in our memory. 
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\t that time we were moved to lift up our voice in praise o1 
your noble initiative, and we are all the more disposed to do 
so now in view of the fact that it is no longer a question of 
suving the lives of the children of one nation alone, but 
rather, as we are credibly informed, of three million children 
helonging to various nations of Europe. 

ALLIANCE last 
The issue 


RENEWAL OF THE ANGLO-JAPANESE 
July was automatic and for a limited time. 
of formal and enduring re-establishment of this com- 
pact is now before the statesmen of the two empires, 
with the British Foreign Office in steady receipt of in- 
formation showing that opposition against such action 
is steadfast in the Australasian and North American 
portions of the empire and also among British traders 
in the Far East. China, also, is not failing to let Great 
Britain know that any desire the latter may have for 
retaining her traditional influence in the republic may 
be defeated if Britain allies herself with China’s foes, 
cases being cited by Peking indicating that such formal 
relations with Japan do hamper the British Govern- 
inent at times when it would naturally come to the relief 
of China. British opponents of the renewal also point 
to the possibility that close ties with Japan will not 
facilitate the best sort of understanding between Great 
Britain and the United States, and that therefore, for 
that reason, if for no other, Japan should be set aside. 
The British Government undoubtedly will act with im- 
perial interests in view, not omitting to note certain 
contingencies in which Japan’s aid might be valuable in 
the fight against Russian proletarianism that is being 
so shrewdly preached throughout Asia, in Japanese, 
British, and other foreign controlled territory. Czar- 
istic Russia, against which Great Britain and Japan 
originally united under treaty pledges, has gone; but 
another régime, quite as autocratic and vastly more ag- 
gressive and insidious, has taken its place, and both 
Great Britain and Japan have to reckon with a force 
that may drive them together to protect governments 
and peoples that they do not wish to see turned com 
munistic in theory but proletarian and autocratic in 
form, 


VICE IS INTERNATIONAL in its range of appeal and 
action, and when in its complicated problems of emi- 
gration and settlement of the more fortunate portions 
of the world it takes on portentous forms. To illus- 
trate: Toma Jonneau, brother of the former Premier of 
Rumania and now head of Rumania’s delegation to the 
League’s Assembly, has made a special report to the 
League Council on the “white slave” traffic as affected 
by the war. It is based on an authorized investigation 
by him made for the League. He found that exporta- 
tion and importation of immoral women had ceased 
during the war, owing to stiff passport regulations; but 
he said that with the armistice came a resumption ol 
the traffic on a wholesale scale, owing in part to the 
excess of women over men in Europe and also because 
of the breakdown of morale, which made young girls an 
easier prey for “slavers.” He said that open markets 


for the purchase of women now existed in the Near East, 
and that the girls there bought were finding their way 
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first to Lurope and then to America, Ile calls upon 
the League to act in the premises, and he urges an in- 
ternational conference to deal with the problem as soon 
as possible. 


GFERMAN SCHOLARS AND SCIENTISTS recently sent to 
Yale University an appeal for restoration of former re- 
lations between the two groups of investigators. Presi- 
dent Hadley turned the communication over to the In- 
stitute of International Education, with headquarters 
in New York City, an organization which has for one of 
its aims the creation of formal and mutually satisfactory 
relations between the university and college men of the 
nations. ‘The attitude of the scientists of the United 
States toward German scientists, at the present time, is 
probably accurately expressed in the following letter to 
the New York Times 


Concerning the invitation extended by the fifty-seven 
oxford professors to renew at once the old personal relation- 
ships, your editorial article of today and the article reprinted 
from the London Times represent very precisely the views of 
The prevailing American policy 


of delay is not based upon hate in any degree, but upon duty. 


most American scientists. 
hatred of Teutonic scholars exists in 
I think we are above 
Ixxchange of publications with Teuton scientists is 
It isa 
question merely of resuming intimate personal relationships. 
The manifesto issued late in 1914 by ninety-three intellectual 
leaders of Germany, especially in the light of Prof. Wilhelm 
Ostwald’s Stockholm interview on why Germany went into 
the made a bad impression in this country, and no 
adequate retraction has been forthcoming. Letters received 
from our German colleagues since the signing of the armistice 


I am not aware that 
any American community of scholars. 
that. 


under way and will soon reach pre-war dimensions. 


war, 


show no evidence of contrite hearts, but only bitterness that 


Germany was defeated, not on the battlefield, but in the 
Peace Conference, 

A leading Swedish scientist, who thoroughly understands 
German universities and would not consciously misrepresent 
them, recently “Every German be- 
lieved [in 1914] that war would be cheaper than the mainte- 
nance of the vast and rapidly growing military establish- 
Should we compromise with and overlook that sort 
of thing? Should we forget that defeated the 


proposal of the other great nations at the second Hague Con- 


wrote, for publication : 


ments.” 
Germany 


ference, in 1907, to reduce armaments by diplomatic agree- 
ment? 

Last year Professor Foerster, of Munich, was quoted all 
over the world as saying: “We Germans have oniy ourselves 
to blame for the moral blockade which surrounds us, and the 
removal of that alone.” 
The representatives of the allied nations who organized in- 
ternational scientific societies at Brussels in July, 1919, have 
said, again and again, officially and otherwise, that the Teu- 
tonic scholars would be received into fellowship as soon as, 
and no sooner than, the outrageous Prussian views on inter- 
The next 


blockade depends upon ourselves 


national political relations are thrown overboard. 
step is not for us to take. 
W. W. CAMPBELL, 
Director Lick Observatory, University of 
California, Chairman of American Dele- 
qation to Brussels Conference, 1919. 
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IN TERRITORY FORMERLY TURKISH, but assigned to 
the powers, providing it remains in the hands of “in- 
tidels,” change of title to the British, French, Greek, 
and Jewish governments will mean a striking extension 
of the activities of archeologists and of all delvers into 
the history of the past. Explorations already have be- 
gun under new concessions that promise to be astonish- 
ingly rewarding. Enterprises operating under the 
rather limited concessions of the Turks given prior to 
the war are resuming operations. The whole world of 
scholars is agog with anticipation, and some of the spoil 
already has found its way to this country and to western 
Europe, never to return, come what may in the Nea 
Kast. In Palestine, naturally, there is much expecta- 
tion of rare “finds,” and Sir Herbert Samuel, the High 
Commissioner, already has placed in charge of a so- 
ciety specially created for the task the care of all monu 
ments, guarding of all sites, and watchfulness as to ex- 
portation of ancient objects, the same being now for- 
hidden by the law of the new State. 


STATE, 
and 


DEPARTMENT OF 


SECRETARY COLBY, OF THE 
with a suite including high military 
civilian attachés, left Washington December 3, for a 
brief trip to Brazil, Uruguay, and Argentina. In 
Brazil and Uruguay his errand will be to take the place 
of President Wilson in formally returning the visits 
recently made on President Wilson by the heads of those 
States. In Argentina he will be a spokesman for the 
goodwill of the Republic of the North toward the rich 
and powerful State on La Platte River. He was sent 
on his way by formal exercises held at the Pan-Ameri- 
can Union Building, where he and Ambassador Math- 
ieau, of Chile, exchanged formal and fraternal addresses. 
The Chilean diplomat said: 


naval 


You will carry to the peoples and governments before 
whom you will represent the eminent President of the United 
States the eloquent expression of a policy which has created 
new and broader horizons of peace and at the same time 
strengthened on our American continent those sentiments of 
mutual confidence and solidarity which the American people 
have inspired by reason of a moral elevation superior to 
their material greatness. 

And in addition to all this, my dear Mr. Colby, you are 
going to make hosts of friends among nations open to the 
influence of noble sentiments, and among those sentiments 
there is none which is more highly appreciated than the sin 
cerity which so markedly characterizes your personality. 

We desire, sir, that you carry with you for the success of 
your great mission the warm wishes which are here expressed 
by the representatives of the American nations seated 
around the table. Combined with these warm wishes there 
goes with you the affectionate regard of each and every one 
of us. who feels proud to be considered among your friends 


Secretary Colby said: 


I do not know that there is anything that the President 
feels more deeply than the sense he has of South America’s 
appreciation of the great ends and the great ideals he has 
sought to conserve and promote. 

I only wish that the American people could have a voice 
and a personality which would more adequately embody and 
bring to your people the great common interest that is felt 
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in the United States for her sister republics of America 
You must have appreciated that there is not an audience it 
the United States where you have found unay 
preciated or a lack of enthusiasm and your 
countries. 

You can scan the utterances of our public 
find nothing but evidences of goodwill, interest, and admira 
tion which is felt in this country for your people. Most of us 


yourselves 
interest for 


do not differ fundamentally. Cultivation and honor have 
no meridians or latitude. A gentleman, a man of honor, a 
man of faith, a man of conscience, is the same thing the 


world over. Civilization is in the custody and guardianship 
of such men in all the countries that belong to the corporate 
body of the Pan-American Union 

\ lin 


alli ove 


THE GREEK’S PLEBISCITE VOTE showed 
ing majority in favor of the return to the throne of th 


former King Constantine. More than 90 per cent o 
the voters rallied to their former monarch, despite his 
alleged pro-German affiliations and inclinations. Th 
action also was taken despite a general understanding 
that his return would prejudice the powers against 
Greece and might lead to a formal veto. 

The dimensions of his victory undoubtedly modifies 


any intention of the Allies, especially Great Britain and 
France, te take the drastic position indicated by pre 
plebiscite utterances, such as withdrawal of all financial 


ail if Constantine were elected, and to call for pay 
ment of outstanding loans (this by France). The au 
thorities at Athens, however, were at once given to 


understand that affairs would be closely watched. 

Formal invitation to Constantine to return was long 
in issuing and did not go to him until the 11th. Mean 
time a slight reaction in favor of Venezilos had becom: 
noticeable in Athens, influenced possibly by clear indi- 
cations that Hellenes in Turkey were decidedly hostile 
to the drift of home affairs. 

The day he was elected Constantine said to an Ameri- 
can interviewer : 


My government will follow the foreign policy of Venizelos 
It is ridiculous to allege otherwise, because the charge that | 
am pro-German I must stoutly What if my wife 
I did not her yesterday. We 
were married twenty-five years ago, when it was no crime 
late 


repudiate. 
is the Kaiser’s sister? marry 


to have a German wife. I am also first cousin to the 
King Edward. Did that make me pro-British? Also I am a 
cousin of the late Russian emperor. But what of it? My 
policy never was pro-German, or anything but Greek 

Asked about the guaranties which it is reported th: 
Allies have demanded from Greece for his return, Con 
stantine said: 

If the British and Greek interests in the Near East are 
identical, why not have confidence in my government? The 
Greek army will continue to enforce the Turkish treaty 


AN INTERESTING DETAIL of the effect of the election 
of Constantine was the immediate assembling of th 
Holy Synod and Lay Council of the State Church in an 
extraordinary session. These prelates and laymen, with 
the best national interests at heart, appealed to Con- 
stantine to abandon his claim to the throne, since his 
return would imperil the nation’s good and jeopardize 
future of Hellenism. The that thev hoped 


} 
said 


the 
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that he would nominate Prince George as the occupant 
of the throne. From Lucerne, December 10, Constan- 
tine sent forth a special message to the people of the 
United States. He said: 


I feel in duty bound to express to the great American peo- 
ple my most heartfelt thanks for the sympathy I received 
from them in my trials. I thank them also for the impar- 
tiality they certainly have endeavored to show in judging 
me and in criticising my attitude during the most disastrous 
war ever known in the history of mankind. 

I, upon whose family crest stands the device, “The law of 
the people is my power,” ever have had at heart the interest 
of the people by whom I am now called, by their express and 
indisputable will, to rule. 

Mindful of the great upheaval the war was going to cause, 
I endeavored to follow a line of action which I considered 
would serve the best interests of my people, and I feel I did 
it with enmity toward none and good will toward all. The 
combination of circumstances all tended to make credible 
the calumnious reports that an alert and indefatigable states- 
man, who, unluckily, out of spite for me, had been blinded to 
all the dictates of reason, had caused to be spread sedulously 
abroad. 


JAPAN’S PLEA FOR FORMAL RECOGNITION of the prin- 
ciple of racial equality in international negotiations and 
settlements, made at the Paris Peace Conference, was 
negatived. With the assembling in Geneva of the dele- 
gates to the League’s popular body, one of the “ghosts” 
hovering in the background was Japan’s probable 
strategy in reopening this issue. Would she force it at 
once? Would she bide her time and spring it at an 
hour when tactically she had the best chance of carry- 
ing her point? What would she do? She has not 
forced the issue. Instead, from representatives of the 
British dominions—Canada, Australia, and South Af- 
rica—there has come unequivocal reiteration of the posi- 
tion taken by Premier Hughes at the Paris Conference. 
Viscount Ishii, of the Japanese delegation, also has 
made the following memorable declaration, making it 
clear that for reasons of prudence and also of loyalty 
to the League Japan will not press the issue now, but 
will await a later day for final action by the League on 
the principle involved, its rejection or its affirmation. 


He said: 


Japan had the opportunity, when the covenant originally 
was formulated, to declare her belief that equality before 
the law should be assured all men, irrespective of nationality, 
race, or religion. 

That principle should be established, so that the various 
merits of mankind should be emancipated and given free 
play in the intérest of human civilization. That principle.of 
equal opportunity should be one of the bedrocks of the great 
peace organization in order that nationals owing allegiance 
to the League should, to a man, be loyally willing to make 
sacrifices in blood and treasure when the occasion arises, in 
order that all should know that the League unfailingly is 
for right and not for might, and in order that a lasting peace 
should be doubly assured. 

It was to the poignant regret of the Japanese Government 
and people that the original framers of the covenant found 
themselves unable to accept the Japanese proposal in this 
matter. The Japanese delegates declared they would con- 
tinue their insistence for the adoption of their just demands 
by the League in the future. 
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In view, however, of the present circumstances, Japan is 
strongly persuaded that the League is yet in a stage when 
consolidation of its organization and its actual working, 
based on the present covenant should be accorded greater at- 
tention and deeper deliberation than questions relating to 
fundamental principles, which might make for revision of 
the covenant, and deliberation of which should be deferred 
for some time. 

From this point of view, Japan is refraining from making 
any concrete proposal in this Assembly as to the question of 
equal opportunity and treatment, and will patiently bide her 
time until the opportune moment shall present itself. 


Asked by a New York Evening Post correspondent at 
Geneva as to just what he meant by the “opportune 
moment,” Viscount Iishi said: 


By opportune moment I mean when the time comes that 
our campaign of education in California, Canada, and Aus- 
tralia has succeeded and we have convinced the people of 
those countries that they have nothing to fear from Japan. 
We know your central government has sympathy in this mat- 
ter with my government, but cannot act while prejudice con- 
tinues in a part of the United (?) 
edice will cease in future because of our strict adherence 
to the agreement concerning labor and emigration. Then 
California will realize she has been oversuspicious and ap- 
prehensive. When that realization comes then it will be the 
opportune moment to appeal to the League for recognition 
of the equality of my race and the United States will sup- 
port us. 

The same also will be true for the same reasons in Canada, 
and even Australia, which is far more bitter against 
Japanese than either California or Canada. It was not 
President Wilson or Colonel House who denied our appeal 
for recognition when the covenant was first framed at Paris, 
but it was set aside because of the influence of British 
dominions. 


In Porto Rico AND THE PHILIPPINEs there are stir- 
rings indicating that “self-determination” is an issue 
that the United States will have to face sooner or later 
in its dependencies. A letter from a resident in San 
Juan, Republican (United States), to Senator Harding, 
asking him for his views on Porto Rican independence, 
drew from him the following reply: 


“My Dear Mr. Topp: 

“Thank you for writing me as you did on September 8. 
There has been more than one instance of the demand for 
independence of certain sections of our territory. History 
has shown clearly enough that these demands were founded 
on short-sighted policy, and that if autonomy had been ob- 
tained the result would have been the loss of those great 
benefits of protection, freedom, equality of opportunity, and 
prosperity which America has always brought to her com- 
ponent parts. If there is a minority opinion in Porto Rico 
for independence represented in a political party, I believe 
that it will not flourish long, because the wisdom of your 
people is too sound to even consider casting aside the ulti- 
mate welfare which flows from a unity with the American 
Republic. 

“In all cases known to the past or the present, this unity 
and loyalty is based upon the good sense of men and women, 
watchful against demagoguery aimed at gaining untram- 
meled political power under so-called ‘independence.’ Often 
when in various corners of the world independence has been 
gained it has resulted in exploitation of the poor, in chaos, 
bankruptcy, and misfortune, brought on by the very same 
forces which led the demand for autonomy. 
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“TI believe in the loyalty of the people of Porto Rico to the 
United States and in the loyalty of the United States to the 
people of Porto Rico. 
“Very sincerely, “WARREN G. HARDING.” 
Isauro GABALDON, NEWLY ELECTED RESIDENT COM- 
missioner from the Philippines to the United States, 
on his arrival in Washington, early in October, said: 


“It is of the utmost importance to continue friendly rela- 
tions between the Philippines and the United States that 
Congress should take up the question of independence with- 
out further delay. The officials of the Philippines and the 
masses of the Filipino people are alike insistent that inde- 
pendence shall be granted. Equal protection will be given 
the rights and property of Americans and foreigners resident 
in the islands with that given to our own people. I wish to 
emphasize, the Filipino people have very friendly feelings 
toward the United States. We realize you have rendered us 
a great service in assisting us to prepare ourselves to take 
over the responsibilities that will come with independence. 
We are practically unanimous in desiring a Philippine re- 
public.” 


THE WorLD STUDENT CHRISTIAN FEDERATION, at a 
recent. meeting in Switzerland, had representatives of 
thirty-seven nations present. The conference was notable 
for several precedents established. Within its own ranks 
it plans to gather relief for the impoverished youth of 
the world seeking an education. Making less doctrinal 
its tests for membership and still asserting its reason for 
existence to be the evangelization of the student world 
and the spiritual culture of youth, the delegates, led 
by Mr. John R. Mott, nevertheless voted that there must 
be a forward step into the world of internationalism 
along quite new lines. Hereafter the Federation cannot 
be content to promote religious fellowship and co-opera- 
tion between citizens of many nations, but it must posi- 
tively assert itself in defining what political international 
relations should be and in seeing that they make for the 
coming of the Kingdom of Christ. This broadening 
scope of the Federation, it is admitted, is the direct 
result of the war upon leaders of the movement. They 
are finding that the youth with whom they have to deal 
now are realists, not romanticists, mystics, or pietists. 
They want States, as States, to begin to obey the Law 
and the Gospel. 


Tue Y. M. C. A. oF THE UNITED STATES is doing a 
larger relief and educational work in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa at the present time than most persons realize. 
Not less than 2,650,000 soldiers and sailors of non- 
American forces, as well as those of the home land, are 
getting the same service that was given prior to the 
armistice, but with such modifications as peace naturally 
suggests. To the Association also has been left much 
of the work among prisoners of war not yet repatriated. 
It is doing all this with a reduced staff, without any of 
the glamour of war attaching to the service, and at a time 
when neither volunteer nor paid helpers are as numerous 
as they were during the war. Seldom do any of the 
newly established governments make demands upon the 
Y. M. C. A. for such help as it may give without receiv- 
ing an affirmative reply. In the United States the duty 
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has just been assumed of aiding the Bureau of Emigra- 
tion of the Department of Labor to guard incoming im- 
migrants from seductions of human leeches and breeders 
of social strife, and to aid them in reaching their desti- 
nations. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION, IN- 
INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION. By 
New York, Doubleday, Page 
$3.00. 


THE New Wortp ORDER 
TERNATIONAL LAw, 
Fredcrick Charles Hicks. 
& Co. 1920. Pp. viii + 496. 

Here we have a book packed with facts and written by 
one versed as a briefer. The author is the law librarian of 
Columbia University, but he has done more than to “turn 
over half a library to make one book”; he has organized his 
informing data, until, with apologies to Hegel, his “creative 
synthesis” has given us something better than existed before. 

There are 290 pages of text and 190 pages of appendices. 
The text is divided into three main divisions, dealing re- 
spectively with: 1, International Relations; 2, International 
Law; 3. International Co-operation. The appendices give 
us the most relevant parts of the peace treaty; the treaty 
establishing the Dual Alliance in 1879; the published sec- 
tions of the treaty establishing the Triple Alliance, renewed 
finally in 1912; the French texts of the two papers relating 
to the Russo-French Alliance: the Holy Alliance Act; Cen- 
tral American treaties of 1907; the Convention for the Pa- 
cific Settlement of International Disputes; the draft con- 
vention relative to the creation of the Judicial Arbitration 
Court, and the convention relative to the creation of an In- 
ternational Prize Court, all taken from The Hague conven- 
tions and drafts of 1907; the treaty between the United 
States and Guatemala, 1913, and a bibliography. There is a 
respectable index. 

Hence we have here an ambitious work; but a dip into its 
substance does not disappoint. It contains excellence. His- 
tory in abundance falls before the author’s power of analy- 
sis. Thus a service is rendered to the inquiring mind bent 
on knowing something of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. 

The early portions of the first chapter will bring the prej- 
udice of many to the author’s support at the outset. Like 
the men who gathered at The Hague in 1899 and in 1907, 
he recognizes in his beginning paragraphs “the solidarity 
uniting the members of the society of civilized nations.” 
But a careful reading of the entire chapter reveals more 
caution than seems necessary. It may be true, as he says, 
that the society of civilized nations has no written covenant, 
no oflicers, no seat of government or administration; but 
The Hague conferences, with their statutes, their Court of 
Arbitration, and other organs, came nearer to being these 
things than the author seems to grant or realize. Instead of 
saying dogmatically that no world legislature “at any time 
has been in existence,” he might have acknowledged more 
appropriately the quasi-legislative acts, say, of The Hague 
conferences. Indeed, he does grant in another connection 
(page 107): “In any case the work of the two Hague con- 
ferences and of the International Naval Conference ought 
not to be lost. In the light of a new and unparalleled ex- 
perience, their product should be revised, if only to attempt 
anew to record the progress of custom and the common con- 
sent on which all international law is founded.” 

Many people will probably agree that the present League 
of Nations is “a new manifestation of the desire to give 
more definite organization to the existing Society of Nations 
upon which it is based and out of which it has grown.” 
But all will not agree with “the zuthor’s personal conviction 
that the League of Nations should be supported not merely 
because it provides means for putting war a few steps far- 
ther in the background, but because it emphasizes the neces- 
sity for co-operation between sovereign States.” This latter 
view is expressed only in the preface, however. In justice 
to the author, it must be granted that in the body of his 
text “the facts have been allowed to speak for themselves, 
opinions and prophecies rarely being hazarded.” 
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The book is typical of the fact that a movement for some 
form of a governed world seems now to be substantially in 
that period of its development which science, particularly 
biological science, found itself following the work of the 
Swedish botanist, Carl von Linné, at about the time of the 
American Revolution. With Linné collection and classifica- 
tion were a methodic passion. Because of his influence. in 
no small measure, the museums of Europe became choked 
with specimens. The naive notion prevailed that by the col 
lection of a sufficient number of specimens, clearly classified, 
ultimate truth could be adequately attained. Dr. Hicks 
gives us something of an impression of a Linneus bent upon 
attaining unto ultimate international truth by the method 
of collecting and briefing as many facts as possible relative 
to the League of Nations. This seems just now to be pecu- 
liar to most of the books treating of that hotly debated 
subject. 

But the weaknesses of the book are incidental to its ele 
ments of strength. It is evidently the product of a careful 
and conscientious note taker, assisted by his students, and 
bent upon using his notes for lecture purposes. Failure to 
employ a sufficient number of connectives, relatives, and 
periods leaves some of the passages correspondingly nebu- 
lous. In a book thus constructed even the schoolmaster’s 
“baby blunder” is probably inevitable; in any event, on page 
14, there stands unabashed the unlawfully wedded sen 
tences: “In 1919 the attempted answer was the League of 
Nations; but let us not imagine that this is a new concep 
tion produced by the latest necessity for something better 
than had yet been devised.” It is difficult to defend the 
inclusion of the long quotation from President Lowell, pages 
64 and 65, distinguishing futilely between an automatic and 
a delegated form of a League of Nations. There are still 
more glaring errors. In his “Economies Rovales,”’ Pfister 
seems to have disposed, in 1894, of the theory that Henry TV 
was the author in fact of the “Great Design,” rather than 
Sully, his minister of finance. It is very doubtful if this 
as our author says, is “a doubtful question.” On page 74 
the author seems to have made two misstatements of fact 
within the compass of one sentence. Referring to Wil- 
liam Ladd’s plan for a separate court of international 
justice, the author says: “He had been preceded in this 
conception by Bentham in 1789; but as Bentham’s plan 
was not published until 1843, Ladd could not have been 
indebted to him for the idea.’ Since Bentham’s trib 
unal was essentially a diplomatic body, called by its au 
thor “a Congress, or Diet,” it could never have been said 
with accuracy that Mr. Ladd’s court had any relation to the 
conception by Bentham. Furthermore, for the sake of his 
torical precision, Bentham’s plan was first published in 1839: 
not in 1843. On page 114 the author says: “It may well be 
contended historically that the primary purpose ‘of the Mon 


roe Doctrine was not to maintain peace,” etc. And yet the 
Monroe Doctrine specifically says, speaking of European 
countries, “that we should consider any attempt on their 


part to extend their system to any portion of this hemisphere 
as dangerous to our peace and safety.” It would seem 
nearer to the truth to say that it may be well contended 
historically that the primary purpose, like the primary re 
sult, of the Monroe Doctrine was and is to maintain peace. 
It is difficult to picture Alexander VI issuing a Papal bull 
recognizing the paramount interests of Spain “in the Gulf 
of Mexico” as early as 1493. It is inaccurate for the author 
to say, as he does on page 291, that the Interparliamentary 
Union has “now 3,300 members drawn from the twenty-four 
groups.” But errors like unto these, and there are others 
do not detract from the value of the book so materially as 
one would naturally conclude before reading it. 

The author achieves his general purpose of examining the 
Covenant of the League of Nations at first hand. He wisely 
abstains from defending a thesis. In no way does he ecriti- 
cize directly or indirectly the reservations of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations as proposed by the United States 
Senate. Thus layman or expert, be he for or against the 
League of Nations, will be glad to possess this informing 
text both for purposes of general reading and ready refer 


ence. 
There are twenty chapters in the text. 
deal 


Chapters I to VI 


with international organization. These chapters are 
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not coherently arranged, but they are valuable just the 
same, for they do summarize previous League proposals, lay 
before us facts relative to the balance of power and the 
concert of Europe, and sketch the beginnings and the salient 
features of the League Covenant. Chapters VII to XIII 
deal with international law under such headings as cus- 
tomary international law and treaty made law, the develop- 
ment of international law, international law and peace, in- 
ternational arbitration and the administration of territory. 
Chapters XIV to XX treat of international co-operation. 
Here there are chapters devoted to international co-opera- 
tion during the war, diplomacy as a means of international 
co-operation, co-operation in national legislation, and inter- 
national co-operation through public and private associa- 
tions. Chapter XVII, dealing with the subject of conflict 
of laws—that is to say, co-operation in national legislation 
as it relates particularly to extradition, nationality, natu- 
ralization, expatriation, and labor—is one of the most 
thoughtful and helpful, if not the most helpful of all the 
chapters; but this is an expression of personal opinion with 
which many others would undoubtedly differ. 

Emerson defines a good book as the book which puts us 
“in a working mood.” Measured by that standard, wé have 
here a good book. Every careful reader of its pages will 
agree to that. 


ty Lida C. Schem. E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
Two volumes. $6.00 per set. 


THE HYPHEN. 
York City. 
Persons who have wished for light on the experiences of 
German-Americans of various types during the war and 
since may find an approximate answer in this extended im- 
aginative narrative. Fiction in form, in fact it iS near- 
history. In its technique the story is open to criticism. 
There is too much of the didactic in the conversations of the 
characters. That which was implicit in their deeds should 
oftener have been left for the reader to discover. Nor would 
this have been a difficult process. 

Nevertheless, and notwithstanding this defect to which 
the prolixity of the book is due, it is a valuable contribution 
to the record of an era. For lack of just such knowledge as 
this novel gives many a non-German-American did the 
grossest sort of injustice to his former neighbor and friend, 
whose inner life during the strife of loyalties he, the “pa- 
triot,” investigator, and social boycotter and government 
informant, never understood for a moment. 
Nations. Edited by Theo- 
The Macmillan 


Tarr PAPERS ON THE LEAGUE OF 
dore Marburg and Horace FE. Flack. 
Co.. New York City. Pp. 331. $4.50. 


This colleetion is serviceable for its massing of documents 
necessary to pass judgment on the share that Mr. Taft has 
had in influencing the course of history. The most valuable 
section, dealing with a part of his personal record hitherto 
nnillumined, is that addendum to the book giving his cable 
correspondence with President Wilson when the latter was 
in Paris shaping the League Covenant. Included within the 
volume are the comments made by the former President 
from day to day while the treaty was under debate in the 
Senate. These appeared in newspapers as syndicated arti- 
Confessedly ephemeral, they add but little to the fame 
of the commentator. Documents issued from time to time 
by the League to Enforce Peace, which were drafted by Mr. 
Taft, ure included in the book, and as data for final judg- 
ment upon that organization are valuable. 


cles. 
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MAKING OF THE REPARATION AND ECONOMIC 
or THE TREATY. By Bernard M. Baruch. 
Brothers, New York City. Pp. 344. 


Mr. Baruch was economic adviser to the American Com- 
mission to Negotiate Peace. He was a member of the Eco- 
nomic Drafting Committee, the Reparation Commission, and 
the Economic Commission. He also was a member of the 
Supreme Economic Council. To these important duties at 
the Paris Conference he came with combined experience and 
prestige gained as chairman of the War Industries Board 
during the war, at which post he exercised more power than 
any man in the country save the President. 

It is his funetion in this hook to show the conditions under 
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which the treaty as a whole was drafted by the delegates 
in Paris, and to make clear the special difficulties under 
which the men labored who shaped the reparation clauses. 
If incidentally he answers and controverts some of the 
charges against the treaty’s financial settlements made by 
Mr. Keynes in his widely read and famous book, “The Eco- 
nomic Consequences of VPeace,.” it is because Mr. Baruch 
realizes the weight of those charges and the effect that they 
have had upon the public opinion of the world. 

Mr. Baruch affirms that he and his countrymen, in shap- 
ing the “reparation clauses,” did try to remember that the 
horrors of war were heavy upon the world. But he also as 
frankly admits that the “spirit of vengeance or of selfish 
advantage could not be entirely eradicated from the minds 
of the framers. On them the pressure of opinion in their 
respective countries was constantly being exerted.” The 
Paris Conference did its work at a time when “blood-raw 
passions were still pulsing through the people's veins.” To 
have found conditions otherwise would have been to find 
humanity transcending itself. Hence the best that could be 
done was to provide an elastic mechanism for the Repara- 
tion Commission that would enable it to act more justly 
when passions had cooled. Under the treaty, the Reparation 
Commission can help humanity to look forward with hope 
instead of backward with hate. So much for the completed 
work; but how even such measure of leniency to Germany 
as the treaty now contains was won by the steady fight of 
the American delegates on the Reparation Commission, 
against the opposition of British and other foreign members, 
is set forth with particularity in this book, including the 
arguments on the main issue made before the Supreme 
Council by John Foster Dulles for the United States, by 
Rt. Hon. William Hughes for Australia, and Mr. Klotz, the 
Minister of Finance of France. 


Belmont Parker. G. VP. 
Pp. 665. $5.00. 

This is one of a series of handbooks projected by the His- 
panic Society of America, with headquarters in New York, 
of which this is the fourth volume to be published. The 
sponsor of this series, Mr. Huntington, and the editor, Mr. 
Parker, rightly have argued that English-speaking peoples 
need to know more intimately the outstanding personalities 
and the actual makers of the republics of Central and of 
South America, and to secure that end they are making 
these “Who's Who” handbooks. The editing and the print- 
ing are done in the capital city of the country described. 
Thus all available material is at hand, and the assistance 
of competent scholars and publicists is easily secured. No 
important element of the population is overlooked— artists, 
authors, clergymen, farmers, engineers, soldiers, merchants, 
educators and statesmen being included. In this book on 
Chile persons are described verbally, and in 96 cases 
also are pictured photographically. For journalists, diplo 
mats, merchants, and custodians of public libraries in the 
United States and the British possessions this book and its 
associates in the series will be invaluable. 


CUILEANS OF Topay. By William 
Putnams Sons, New York and London. 


orn 
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Tur ARMY AND Navy HyMNaL. Compiled by the Chaplains 
of the Army and Nary. The Century Co.. New York 
City. 


This experienced firm of publishers, with a long history 
of success in making and marketing hymnals, has co-oper- 
ated with a representative group of army and navy chap- 
lains in making a book that will supplant any previous col- 
lections by civilians. Protestants and Roman Catholics have 
united. The best of the old and of the very latest martial 
hymns and tunes have been included, and the result, to 
quote the words of compilers Frazier of the navy and Yates 
of the army, is sent forth “to the glory of God and the up 
building of patriotic citizenship.” Daniel Webster's words, 
“God grants liberty only to those who love it, and are always 
ready to guard and defend it,” are quoted as the authority 
for issuing the collection: and Prof. Harry Emerson Fos 


dick, of Union Theological Seminary, who has arranged the 
responsive readings from the New Testament, thereby gives 
the ethical 
school of 


Christian 
distinet 


training 
Roman 


approval of a 
ministers. The 


progressive 
inclusion of a 
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Catholic section, with hymus suited to adoration of the 
Heart of Jesus and the Virgin Mary, and to be used in 
“Prayers for the Dead,” gives the book quasi-official stand 
ing with the Roman Catholic chaplains and soldiers. As 
for hymnody due to the late war, there is George Sterling's 
“Flag of Honor, Flag of Daring’; John Finley’s Red Cross 
hymn, “Wherever War With Its Red Woes,” and Lena Guil 
bert Ford's “Keep the Home Fires Burning,” not to mention 
the hymn with which the U. S. Marines go into battle, “From 
the Halls of Montezuma,” and Stoddart King’s “There's a 
Long. Long Trail.” 

Criticism of this compilation by persons who deprecate all 
relation between institutional religion and war in any of its 
phases, offensive or defensive, will be easy. But their point 
of view is not the common one in most Christian lands, 
where patriotism and religion go hand in hand, and God is 
assumed to be on the side of the righteous. Each combatant 
assumes righteousness, hence consistently expects Divine 
aid. Accepting this point of view, a purchaser and user of 
this collection will find it most serviceable. For quite apart 
from its militant hymns, it includes the classics of the past 
that have to do with purity and self-control, conflict: and 
heroism, missions and world and the life and min 
istry of Jesus. 


peace, 
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A LIFE OF 
Little, 


This British critic’s estimate of the veteran conservative 
and aristocrat, whose character is so baffling, whose cyni 
cism is so subtle, and whose range of intellectual interests 
is so much above that of most of his contemporaries, is far 
from being a formal biography. Rather is it a broadly 
stroked picture of the man at important crises of his ca 
reer, With occasional more detailed, analytical portrayals 
of the subtleties of character of a Seot who also is a Cecil 
and never a democrat. The net impression derived from 
the “portrait” is not that of a great soul equal to the highest 


moral tasks of his time. If he had been the history of 
modern England would have been different. Had he had 


the moral fervor and deep religiousness of Sir Robert Cecil, 
along with the undoubted subtlety and finesse as a parlia 
mentarian which is his own dower, Arthur Balfour would 
have remained in power longer than he did and left a deeper 
mark on national history. He never, as Mr. Raymond points 


out, has been “possessed” by any belief, any creed, or any 
“cause.” His mind is speculative and not directive. With 
out being inhumane and insensitive, he at the same time 


never fully champions the cause of man. His view of so 
ciety is that of the “few,” who in every age are born to 
rule and enjoy life. “What has been shall be, and there is 
nothing new morally under the sun.” Politics he regards 


usa game. Diplomacy of the “open sort’ he abhors, con 
demns, and defeats. His authority in conduct is not “that 
of Reason, but that of Custom.” 

The unfortunate effect which the influence of such a 


thinker and such a political reactionary has had upon the 
course of British history, especially in the field of foreign 
affairs, during his lifetime it would be dificult to overstate 
Compelled by the necessities of polities to work with party 
partners as uncongenial as Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Lloyd 
since the war opened in 1914—he never has failed 
to throw his influence for militarism and imperialism. He 
is not a believer in open diplomacy, and he did not practice 
it when in the United States as a special commissioner for 
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areat Britain, appealing to President Wilson for aid. He 
might say, as he did say, “I have no secrets from President 
Wilson. Every thought I have of the war, or of the diplo 


macy connected with the war, is as open to him as to any 
human being.” It is Mr. Raymond who says, “but it in 
vited the retort that in the English statesman’s mind were 
recesses to which neither the President nor any other mortal 
main had ever penetrated.” The general impression in the 
United States today is that both France and Great Britain, 
through the “words” of Joffre and Viviani and Balfour, got 
more out of the United States than they would have won if 
they had been more candid and less subtle and less voluble: 
and Mr. Balfour, especially, is held to have played his game 
without showing all his cards 
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NOTICE TO EVERY FRIEND OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 


Here is your opportunity to invest money in a service that counts. 

The American Peace Society is faced now with its greatest challenge, its greatest opportunity, and its 
greatest hope, for the thought of the world has been stirred against war as never before. 

Furthermore, the program of the American Peace Society is at last more than of academic interest; it 
is upon the tables of the chancelleries of the world. 

That program is, therefore, nearer to realization than at any time during all the hundred years of its his- 


tory. This high business must be pushed. 

The area of the Society’s usefulness must be broadened. 

The accounts of the American Peace Society are approved by certified public accountants and endorsed 
by the National Information Bureau, Inc., 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. That settles the matter of 
financial management. 

The work of the American Peace Society is approved by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
presided over by such men as Elihu Root and James Brown Scott. So much for the quality of service. 

Just now, and this is our point, the approval of this powerful Endowment is tangible and concrete, for 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace has voted to grant to the American Peace Society a dollar 
for every dollar this Society can raise up to $15,000.00. The time is limited. 

This sum, of course, must be raised. 

You, as a friend of international justice, will wish to help make this sum available. We are sure of this, 
for here is a real investment opportunity. For every dollar you give now, another will go with it into this, 
“the greatest job facing the nations.” If you are concerned to help in the establishment of a “Governed 
World,” and of course you are, your opportunity is here and now. 

Make the Check to THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, and mail it to 613 Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


In this appeal it is assumed that you are acquainted with the labors and achievements of the American 
Peace Society, a work harking back to 1815. If, however, you are interested to know more about its opera- 
tions, drop a line to its Secretary, Arthur Deerin Call, Washington, D. C. 


NOTICE TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


Permit us to call your attention to five facts: 

1. The annual subscription to Advocate of Peace after January 1, 1921, must be increased to $2.00. 

2. You can renew your subscription now at the old rate of $1.50. 

38. You can send in new subscriptions for one year, if received in this ofi.e before sundown, December 31, at the 
old rate of $1.50. 

4. It would be difficult to select a more fitting and acceptable gift for a friend than a year’s subscription to 
4dvocate of Peace, especially at this season, when men’s thoughts are peculiarly turned to “The Prince of Peace.” 

5. Whatever our “programs,” there can be no “Peace on Earth” without “Good Will to Men.” 

Hence please accept our Christmas greeting to you and our best wishes for you, as we together enter upon another 
year of effort in behalf of that justice between States which alone can pull the fangs of war. 


Most sincerely yours, THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 





PRESS OF JUDD & DETWEILER, INC., WASHINGTON, D. C. 











